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READERS WRITE 





On Cincinnati's Streets 

Your account of the Cincinnati street 
car motorman who got lost when forced 
off his regular route (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 6) is nothing remarkable. I used to 
live there and know that the streets turn 
and twist from side to side and up and 
down in such an intricate way that very 
few people who live there dare venture 
more than a few blocks from their homes 
without a professional guide for fear 
of getting lost. 

Donald Davidson 


Chicago, Ill. 


“The Year’ 

The lead article in the Dec. 30 issue, 
“The Year,” is well written. You possess 
a wonderful gift of being able to present 
the truth in a manner that is well worth 
anyone’s time in reading. May you 
continue to be the fine impartial periodical 
that I have found you to be in the past. 
Accept my sincerest wishes for continued 
success in the year 1940. We need your 
paper this year, I am filing away the 
article “The Year” and know it will make 
interesting reading in the years to come. 

Rev. Sterling L. Nicholson 


Ferndale, Mich. 


W hat Sank the “‘Athenia’”’? 


PATHFINDER of December”30 prints 
the following statement in the article on 
“The Year”: “Early in the conflict the 
Canadian liner Athenia, carrying refugee 
British and Americans, went down, tor- 
pedoed by a Nazi U-boat.” From a news 
article released by International News 
Service, dated December 29, I quote: “An 
«xhaustive, 15-weeks investigation by U. S. 
agencies has produced no conclusive proof 
the liner Athenia was torpedoed.” And 
again: “A State Department appeal for 
British Admiralty reports, Which the De- 
partment expected to shed light on the dis- 
aster, has thus far gone unanswered.” 

Does PATHFINDER have definite proof 
to back its statement? Or has its tradi- 
tional policy of qualifying facts succumb- 
ed to the characteristic blind hate of mis- 
informed Americans for anything savor- 
ing of Germany . 

Paul H. Koosman 
Emerald, Wis. 

[PATHFINDER, as Mr. Koosman says, should have 
qualified its statement about the Athenia. Definite 
official proof is not yet available.—Ed.] 


Reciprocal Trade » 

1 disagree entirely with your editorial, 
“Not To Be Scuttled” (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 6). You say, regarding the reciprocal 
trade agreement act and the agreements 
made thereunder: “In the past five years 
the program has accomplished much con- 
crete good.” There is no evidence to sus- 
tain the statement ... You say: “Some 
groups have suffered” under the agree- 
ments, in “more or less isolated instances.” 
The fact is, all agriculture and livestock 
and dairying have suffered ... You say 
the act is a “peace instrument.” A score 
of wars have been fought since these 
agreements, and three major wars are now 
in progress 

Charles E. Winter 
Casper, Wyo. 
7 * * 

“Not To Be Scuttled” is a gem of gems, 
and I would like to see every paper in the 
land put a copy of it on its front page. I 





fully agree with what you said, the way 
you said it, and wonder how any sound 
mind can see the “Trade Agreements Act” 
in any other light. 
G. E. Pritchett 
Boulder, Mont. 
Trade and Travel 
Are the statistics in your article “Travel” 


(PATHFINDER, Jan. 6) correct? You say 
that about 60 per cent of all Americans 


Help the Finns! 


T THE request of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating in the na- 
tion-wide drive to raise money for 
the civilian population of Finland. 
Readers “wishing to contribute to 
this worthy cause may do so by 
sending checks, money orders or 
cash to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., 
in care of this magazine. PATH- 
FINDER will acknowledge receipt of 
all contributions, forwarding them 
to the committee working directly 
under Mr. Hoover’s supervision. 



















who annually visit foreign lands go to 
Europe, that Central America and the West 
Indies usually draw about 35 per cent, and 
South America receives a little less than 
five per cent, all of which totals between 
95 and 100 per cent. Can it be possible 
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Iga ees: 


that all other foreign countries combin. 
including such tourist havens as Haw,ijj, 
China and India; attract less than five 
cent of all foreign-traveling American 

Miss Merriam Ma: 
Lincoln, Neb. 


(The Far East attracts only about four per c: 
foreign-traveling Americans. Hawaii is, of c 
part of the United States.—Ed.] 


I read your article “Travel” with ¢ 
interest. Under the pictures I read: ~ 
‘snowbirds® and ‘sun-worshippers’ ali 
the United States offers magnificent 
tractions—north, east, south and we 
Did you say north and forget to menti.) 
Uncle Sam’s attic, Alaska? Surely 
know of that beautiful country belongi): 
to the United States. My husband ani | 
made a trip there last summer, and I \ 
to say it is one of the most wonde: 
places in the world. . . 

Mrs. N. S. Lincoln 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rosicrucians: Not a Religion 


PATHFINDER of Dec. 6, incident 
and erroneously, coupled the Rosicru 
Order with the Royal Fraternity of Ma 
Metapliysicians under the heading 
periment in Immortality.” On Jan 
“Readers Write” column carried prot 
and appended thereto was an explanat 
note to the effect that what had bh 
meant was “that the religious philoso 
of the R. F. of M. M. appears to be e 
tic—made up of portions of other relig 
philosophies—including Christian Sci 
and Rosicrucianism.” 

The Rosicrucian Order AMORC is 
international fraternal philosophic 
metaphysical body devoted to the st 
and practical application of natural] 
spiritual laws. It is in the strictest s: 
non-seciarian and is not a religious 
ganization. In its ranks are active m 
bers of all religious faiths ... 

May we at this time say how much 
appreciate PATHFINDER, its edito: 
special articles, and terse, unbiased 1 
reporting. May its circulation multi; 
(Would that all publications cop) 
many good points and fine public poli 

Rowland E. Gill: 
Detroit, Mich. 


[PATHFINDER stands corrected. The Rosic: 
are not a religious organization.—Ed.] 


Nosy Statistics 

Who gathers your Random Statist 
They sure cover a lot of ground. Fo 
stance the one that “out of each d 
they spend, Americans spend about 4) 
cents on the actual necessities of life. 
balance is spent on comforts and !u 
ries.” . . . This country is in a very 
way when persons are allowed to pn 
into the private lives of its citizens 
such a vast scale. When one earns 
wage, whose business is it how he sp 
it? Who is able to draw a line bet: 
comforts and luxuries? What is 
man’s meat is another man’s poison 
Talk about Russia! 

J. M. Jon 

Canton, Pa. 


Birthmarks: Last Word 
Relative to the numerous letters 

and con that incidents associated } 
pregnant women can “mark” the un! 
child. I know a woman who, while | 
nant, went to a hotel where one bath: 
served several rooms. She went to 
bathroom and opened the door, and 
stood a man perfectly nude. Se' 
weeks later her child was born—an 
was NUDE! 

Hal ¢ J 
Houston, Texas 
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TRADE PACTS— 


The Hull Program Faces a Fight for Life 


reara its continental boundaries, 
| the United States is the most self- 
sufficient nation in the world. Yet the 

verage American’s breakfast coffee, 
the rubber in his automobile tires, and 
the newsprint in his daily paper all 
come from foreign lands. 

Similarly, a relatively small pro- 
portion—about 10 per cent—of Amer- 
ica’s total annual production of all 
goods is disposed of abroad. Yet it is 
estimated that 3,000,000 American 
farmers and 7,000,000 American indus- 
trial workers are almost completely 
dependent on markets and materials 

ide available through foreign trade. 

Because the United States thus bor- 
ders on self-sufficiency but still leans 
heavily on products and sales outlets 
ibroad, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion in this country as to 
the proper position of foreign trade in 
the nation’s economy. Broadly speak- 

g, the argument—a highly technical 

1d complex one involves two 
sroups: the high-tariff advocates and 
the low-tariff advocates. Their de- 
bate is a debate that has been going 

for generations. 

The high-tariff advocates, or eco- 
omic isolationists, make much of the 
fact that America’s domestic markef, 

own market right at home, now 
nsumes some 90 per cent of the na- 

n’s agricultural and non-agricultura! 
production. Because of this, they 

suld remove the emphasis from for- 








——Agreeing Countries 


LL together, since 1934, the United States has negotiated 22 trade agreements 

with 21 countries. Two of these agreements have been with Canada, the 
second being a renewal and broadening of the first. One of the agreeing 
countries—Czechoslovakia—is not listed here, for the reason that it no longer 
exists. Agreement with Czechoslovakia, which became effective in April of 1938, 
was ended by the United States in Apri) of 1939, after Germany had absorbed the 
Czechs. In the year of the pact’s operation, the United States sold to the Czechs 
exports valued at $26,493,000 and bought from them imports valued at $26,174,000. 
| These figures, added to those tabulated below, make a grand total for 1938 of 
$1,705,923,000 in U. S. exports and $956,469,000 in U. S. imports—a favorable 


balance of about $750,000,000: 





Country Our Imports Our Exports 
Britain ...... $521,124,000 $118,247,000 
|} Canada ...... 467,662,000 260,274,000 
France ...... 133,835,000 54,061,000 
Netherlands 96,752,000 31,371,000 
Cab: sn.ce Sve 76,329,000 105,840,000 
Dee... eto 61,955,000 97,937,000 
Belgium ..... 76,936,000 41,693,000 
Sweden ..... 64,231,000 45,104,000 
| Colombia .... 40,884,000 49,432,000 
Venezuela 52,278,000 20,035,000 





NOTE: This tabulation shows that in all but eight of the agreeing countries. 
the United States in 1938 maintained a favorable balance of trade—that is, it sold 
| more than it bought. In 1938, total foreign trade of the United States was valued 
at $5,054,623,000. Of this total, $2,662,392,000 represented trade conducted under 
the U.S. Trade Agreements Act—$%1,705,923,000 in exports, $956,469,000 in imports. 


eign trade and erect high walls of pro- 
tective tariffs behind which American 
producers might be free of all non- 
American competition and have the 
whole domestic market exclusively for 
themselves. 

On the other hand, low-tariff advo- 
cates, or economic internationalists, 
contend that foreign trade is of vital 
importance, because without it, with- 
out outlets abroad for U. S. goods, 
without commercial give-and-take be- 
tween this nation and other nations, 
domestic producers might indeed ac- 
quire a 100 per cent American market, 
but that market would shrink in dollar 
value and the American standard of 
living would decline. Arguing in this 
vein, low-tariff advocates liken our 
10 per cent foreign trade to the oil in 
an automobile, while representing the 
90 per cent domestic nrarket™as the 
gasoline. Though relatively small in 
quantity, they say, the “oil” is essen- 
tial to the running of America’s eco- 
nomic machine, 


... The Act and the Threat 


Last week, on the basis of these 
broadly opposite views, a major battle 
was on in the United States, and the 
chief battler was highly dignified, high- 
ly respected Cordell Hull of Tennessee. 
As the nation’s foremost exponent of 
international trade, the Secretary of 
State had appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee with an 


Country Our Imports Our Exports 
a. re $22,567,000 815,688,000 
Switzerland 10,585,000 23,036,000 
(, . £ ee 13,218,000 18,958,000 
ae 11,991,000 18,074,000 
Guatemala . 6,862,000 9,529,000 
Honduras ..... 6,292,000 5,691,000 
Costa Rica 5,449,000 4,102,000 
El Salvador .. 3,527,000 5,672,000 
DL. seaeene%cts 3,642,000 2,967,000 
Ecuador .....<. 3,311,000 2,584,000 








International 


Wallace Says the Act Helps Farmers 


appeal to Congress to renew the six- 
year-old Trade Agreements Act. Sched- 
uled to expire next June 12, the Act 
was in danger of being scuttled in 
either of two ways: (1) by Congress- 
ional refusal to extend its life, or (2) 
by such Congressional amendments as 
would make-its existence pointless. 

Passed in 1934 and extended in 
1937, the Trade Agreements Act em- 
powers the President—and the Secre- 
tary of State as his chief lieutenant in 
foreign affairs—to negotiate and. con- 
clude t-ade pacts with any country 
in the world. Under the Act, these 
pacts are not classified as treaties, be- 
cause they become effective without 
any Senate approval whatever. If they 
were classified as treaties in the strict 
sense, they would not be Constitution- 
ally valid without first having the ap- 
proval of a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. 

To date, under the Act, the United 
States State Department has success- 
fully negotiated 22 trade agreements 
with 21 countries, including one re- 
newal with Canada and one pact with 
Czechoslovakia, a pact terminated 
when that country was absorbed by 
Nazi Germany. To induce these coun- 
tries to participate in the reciprocal 
trade program, the President, through 
Secretary Hull, has had the power to 
reduce by as much as 50 per cent such 
American tariffs as are “unduly bur- 
dening and restrictive.” He has also 
had the power to promise the par- 
ticipating countries that U. S. tariffs 
on specific foreign products will not 
be increased as long as the trade pacts 
are in effect. Usually given a limit of 
two or three years, any of these pacts 
may actually run indefinitely, unti! 
ended by either signatory. 

Not only the countries with which 
pacts are signed, however, benefit from 
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America’s tariff concessions. In ac- 
cordance with the Act’s reciprocal 
“most-favored-nation” principle, tar- 
iff reductions made on certain com- 
modities apply to all such commodi- 
ties imported from any country which 
does not discriminate against Amer- 
ican trade. In return, the other na- 
tions must give their imports from the 
United States similar treatment. When 
Belgium signed an agreement with 
France, for example, it lowered the 
Belgian duty on French automotive 
products; but at the same time, be- 
cause of its pact with us, Belgium 
automatically extended the same tariff 
reduction to American automotive 
products. 


. . « Theories and Statistics 


Now that strong opposition threat- 
ens to bring death to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act next June, Secretary Hull 
and his supporters are in the middle 
of a historic fight to keep it alive by 
justifying it with facts and figures. 
In general terms, the debate boils 
down to one of theories and statis- 
tics. The theories have to do with 
the Act’s effectiveness as an instru- 
ment designed to promote world 
trade, world prosperity, and world 
peace—all links in a chain, The stat- 
istics have to do with what the Act 
has or has not done for the economic 
well-being of the United States as 
a whole. 

Stated in general terms, opponents 
of the Trade Agreements Act advance 
these main arguments: (1) Instead of 
negotiating reciprocal pacts, the gov- 
ernment should set up tariff schedules 
to exclude all foreign products com- 
peting with America’s own agricultural 
and non-agricultural goods. (2) The 
trade pacts are not instruments of 
peace, because obviously the world has 
been at war, or moving toward war, 
ever since the Hull program was start- 
ed. (3) The trade pacts constitute a 
dangerous delegation of power to the 
Executive branch of government; they 
are really treaties, and the Constitution 
provides that no treaty can take effect 
without a two-thirds vote of the Unit- 
ed States Senate. (4) The trade pacts 
have not reached any of their objec- 
tives: indeed, some agreements, be- 
cause of the war, are virtually inoper- 
able—such as the one with Great Brit- 
ain. And (5) the trade pacts, instead 
of stimulating American exports, have 
served merely to open the nation’s 
gates to a “flood” of imports damaging 
to the economic status of America’s 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
workers. The biggest “victim” of all 
is the American farmer. 





. .. Defensive Arguments 


On the strength of such arguments, 
the opposition would end the Hull pro- 
gram either by letting the Trade Agree- 
ments Act die automatically next June 
or by amending it to require Senate 
ratification of every pact negotiated by 
the State Department. But friends of 
the Act are not without arguments and 
ammunition of their own. Meeting the 


(Continued on page 20) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Finnish Aid 


Since Congress convened Jan, 3, 
methods of aiding Finland in its fight 
against Soviet Russia have been under 
discussion. Various “Finnish Aid” 
bills have been introduced in both 
houses, Yet no definite action has 
been taken. The President has inti- 
mated that it is Congress’s business, 
while Congress has insisted the Pres- 
ident should make recommendations. 

To end the shilly-shallying, Roose- 
velt last week sent identical letters 
to Vice President John Nance Garner, 
presiding officer of the Senate, and 
Speaker William Bankhead of the 
House. There was, he said, “without 
doubt in the United States a great 





International 


Dunn: The President Asked Legislation 


desire for some action to assist Fin- 
land,” but at the same time there 
was “undoubted opposition to the 
creation of precedents which might 
lead to large credits to nations in 
Europe, either belligerents or neu- 
trals.” 

The President then recommended 
that Congress help Finland by author- 
izing the extension of credit to that 
country through the Export-Import 
Bank and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, this credit to be used for 
purchases of “agricultural surpluses 
and manufactured products,” but not 
“implements of war.” What the total 
amount of the credits should be, he 
left up to Congress. It could be “taken 
for granted,” he asserted, that the 
proposed extension of credit would 
not involve this nation in the Euro- 
pean wars, 

The President’s proposals pleased 
few. They disappointed friends of 
Finland because they would not per- 
mit the purehase of war materials 
here—Finland’s greatest need. In ad- 
dition, many Senators opposed them 
on the grounds that loans to belliger- 





ents were forbidden in the Neutra! 
legislation and that such a loan wo) 
eventually involve the United Sta 
in the European conflict. As a res 
of this Senatorial opposition, 
seemed probable last week the p 
posal would be rejected. 

Other developments in the Pr: 
ident’s week included these: 

© To Congress, he forwarded 
request of the Tennessee Valley A 
thority that it be granted power 
make large portions of the TVA p) 
ject—spreading over six south: 
states—into a vast national pla 
ground area. When the TVA progr. 


is completed, TVA officials said, 50) 
000 acres of water surface and near! 


6,000 miles of publicly owned sho: 
would be available for such a pl 
ground, 

e Every 10 years, after each « 
sus, the Constitution requires a rea 
portionment in the House of Rep 
sentatives (one representative 
every 280,674 population by the 19 
census) according to  populati 
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i 


shifts. With opposition arising in t). 


House to reapportionment in 1941 
the basis of the 


1940 census, tli 


President requested blind Rep. Mai 
thew Dunn, Pennsylvania Democr:', 


chairman of the Census Committee, | 


put through reapportionment legis): 
tion similar to that recommended |) 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Repu))- 


lican of Michigan, 





Congress: “Rock-Bottom” 


When President Roosevelt pres: 
ed his $8,424,000,000 budget for fis 


1941 two weeks ago, he confront: 


Congress with a-cheerless alternati\ 


On the one hand, he suggested tha! 


Congress levy $460,000,000 in n 
taxes—an unpopular chore in a 


year, this was doubly unpopular in 
election year. The alternative was | 
Congress to 
lifting the statutory public debt 1i 


of $45,000,000,000. For the propose 
deficit, even with new taxes, wou! 


take responsibility [01 


bring the total Federal debt only 86. 


000,000 under the borrowing limit. 
Last week, Congress seemed to h 
found a way out. The alternative p 


sented had been based on the Pres 


ident’s assertion that his recommen 
tions represented “rock-bottom” g: 
ernment expenditures. Congress, ho 
ever, decided to drill into the rock. | 
stead of securing additional funds |! 
either of the two available mea 
Congress set about cutting entir 
out of the budget the $460,000,000 
new money called for by the Pr: 
dent. 

Many persons, meanwhile, 
asking for many things. From 
American Farm Bureau Federat 


came notice of a campaign for $8''7, 


) 


000,000 in extra-budgetary benefit pa\- 


ments to farmers. 


The National R'\ 
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Jan. 27, 1940 


5; and Harbors Congress announced 
that it would not “take lying down” 
-vere “reductions proposed for work 
in that organization’s field. 

Undaunted, Representative Clifford 
\. Woodrum of Virginia, Democratic 

airman of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee, launched his first major 

onomy effort by reporting to the 
House floor an Independent Offices 
Bill slashed $94,500,000 from budget 
figures. 

Totaling $1,100,000,000 in its re- 
duced form, the measure accom- 
plished the greatest saving by cutting 
<75,000,000 from the U. S. Maritime 
(Commission’s shipbuilding fand. Other 
independent offices (all those outside 
the Cabinet departments) had their 
funds cut on an average of about one- 
seventh. 

if thorough-going economy is to 
prevail at this session, however, the 
record, $1,800,000,000 national defense 
budget probably will have to bear a 
share of the reductions. Making a 
small beginning in this direction, the 
House chopped $7,000,000 from a 
«264,000,000 military deficiency bill. 


... Naval Affairs 


Before the House Naval Affairs com- 
ittee, meanwhile, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, con- 
ued his week-long testimony in 
ipport of the Vinson bill authorizing 
25 per cent fleet expansion. He told 
1e committee: “We must face the 


y 


possibility of an Allied defeat and then 


easure the strength of the powers 
hich might combine for action 
sainst the Americas.” 

Even the proposed enlarged fleet, he 
iid, which might require $2,000,000,- 
) worth of construction during the 
ext five years, represented a com- 
romise between theoretically desir- 
ble and practically attainable U. S. 
ival power and would not be strong- 
than, say, a coalition of Japan, Rus- 
1, Germany and Italy. 


... NLRB 


\t the liveliest hearings now under 
iy at the Capitol, the House Com- 
ttee Investigating the National La- 
Relations Board placed several 
ung women lawyers on the stand. 
1ey were members of the Board’s 
iff of 105 review attorneys, whose 
b it is to digest the voluminous testi- 
ny taken by trial examiners in field 
irings. Rather than wade through 
this evidence, the NLRB in Wash- 
‘ton reviews the findings of its field 
miners on the basis of a review 
orney’s suiimary of the case. 
Seeking to show that these review 
lorneys can and do exercise consid- 
uble influence on the Board’s final 
cision by the manner in which they 
epare their digests, committee coun- 
| Edmund M. Toland contended they 
id inadequate legal experience for 
ir responsibilities. He also charged 
it they did not confine their sum- 
ries to evidence heard at the trials 
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International 


Hoffman: “They Never Changed a Diaper” 


but incorporated information outside 
the legal record. 

Typical of these allegations was To- 
land’s outline of a case in which Miss 
Fannie M. Boyls, a 1927 graduate of the 
University of Texas law school, was 
review attorney. The trial examiner, 
Toland said, had recommended that 
tannery workers in a leather company 
not be included in a CIO union em- 
bracing all production workers in the 
plant. Miss Boyls was said to have 
gone outside the legal record to ascer- 
tain that the tannery workers did not 
already have a separate union of their 
own. Reversing its trial examiner, the 
Board subsequently designated the 
blanket union as the bargaining unit 
for the whole plant. 

At this point Representative Clare 
E. Hoffman, Michigan Republican, sup- 
plied a unique note in the criticism. 
While the women attorneys were “good 
looking and intelligent,” he comment- 
ed, they lacked experience _necessary 
for their positions. “Obviously,” he 
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Stark: “We Must Face the Possibility” 








said, “they never changed a diaper or 
hung out a washing.” 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 20 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 





® Returns from Louisiana’s Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial primary indi- 
cated that the indictment-ridden polit- 
ical machine built up by the assassin- 
ated Huey P. Long was in danger of 
losing its power for the first time in 12 
years. Incomplete returns from 1,094 
of the state’s 1,704 precincts gave Earl 
K. Long, Huey’s brother and the 
machine’s candidate for the nomina- 
tion, 150,773 votes; Sam Jones, anti- 
administration lawyer, 101,458, and 
the other three candidates made a 
total of 109,027. Louisiana law pro- 
vides that if one candidate does not 
get a majority of all the votes cast, 
the two top men must enter a run-off 
primary. It appeared likely last week 
that Long would have to face Jones 
in the second primary on Feb. 20. 

e Chairman John D.°M. Hamilton 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee called a meeting of the full com- 
mittee in Washington on Feb. 16 to 
fix the time and place of the party’s 
national convention. Since the Demo- 
cratic National Committee will meet 
11 days earlier for the same purpose, 
the Republicans will be able to de- 
cide whether to hold their convention 
before or after their opponents. 

©The campaign of District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey of New York City 
for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination seemed to have been given a 
boost in New Jersey. Meeting in 
Montclair, leaders of rival state Re- 
publican party factions—former Gov- 
ernor Harold G. Hoffman and Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, one of Dewey’s close 
advisers—agreed to unite in support 
of Dewey. Some thought this meant 
that all or nearly all of the state’s 
32 delegates to the Republican na- 
tional convention might be pledged to 
Dewey. Others, however, pointed out 
that several powerful state Republi- 
can leaders refused to join in the 
agreement, apparently continuing to 
favor an unpledged delegation. 

© A possible threat to Dewey’s 
hopes in his adopted state of New 
York arose in the person of Frank 
Gannett, who announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican presidential 
nomination, Gannett, newspaper 
chain publisher, said he wanted “to 
clean out, root and branch, the New 
Dealers, who do not believe in private 
enterprise.” Backed by many Repub- 
lican leaders in the rural counties in 
the central and western parts of the 
state, Gannett was expected by his 
backers to win the support of 30 of 
the state’s 92 delegates to the Repub- 
lican national convention, 

@ That Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
Democrat of Montana, might be the 
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Cc. Ll. Os candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination was 
considered likely when C, I. O. Chair- 
man John L. Lewis invited Wheeler 
to speak at the fiftieth anniversary 
eonvention of the United Mine Work- 
ers. in Columbus, O., on Jan. 23. 
Wheeler accepted the invitation. 


“Major General God” 


In 1914 a brilliant, eccentric chem- 
ist named Chester B. Duryea shot and 
killed his 80-year-old father, Brigadier 
General Hiram Duryea, Civil War offi- 
cer and wealthy starch manufacturer, 
in their Brooklyn, N. Y., home. The 
State of New York found that Chester 
Duryea was insane. It sent him to 








Mattewan State Hospital for the Crim- 
inal Insane. 

Last week, 69-year-old Chester Dur- 
yea was in New York’s Supreme Court 


Duryea at 44 Was a Brilliant Chemist . 


seeking a writ of habeas corpus to se- 
cure his release. Maintaining he is now 
sane, Duryea said he was being kept in 
the asylum because of conspiracies 
hatched by his relatives and his guard- 
ian, Attorney Richmond L. Brown. 

On the stand Duryea testified that 
his mind began to clear in 1922 and 
that he was completely sane by 1936. 
“Nobody helped me,” he said. “It was 
only by a great effort on my own part 
that I fought my way out of darkness, 
and I consider that I’ve done so.” 

Duryea admitted writing letters 
in 1933 to President Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor Lehman and others, billing them 
for $2,190,000,000 “for professional 
services, care of patients, expenses 
and damages,” signed “Major General 
God.” But he said the title was given 
him by an assistant superintendent 
who, when showing a military visitor 
through the hospital, pointed him out 
as “another general—Major General 
God.” Explained Duryea: “I have 
protested over and over again, but 
even today the attendants call me that. 
I know it’s absurd.” 


NATIONAL 


When Justice Lee Parsons Davis 
pointed out another letter written by 
Duryea in 1937, billing the hospital 
$250,000 for use of his $83 radio, 
Duryea admitted: “I thought a big fig- 
ure would get the attention of the au- 
thorities. No one is rational on all 
subjects. I wrote sorue foolish letters, 
but most people do some foolish 
things.” 

When Duryea left the stand, the 
alienists took it. The State claims that 
Duryea is a dangerous paranoic (one 
possessed of delusions of persecution 
and of grandeur), who might easily 
commit another such crime. Defense 
alienists, however, insist he is a para- 
noid. The paranoid type, said Dr. Jo- 
seph Epstein, New York psychiatrist, 
is not dangerous but has a tendency to 
exaggerate and tell things that never 
happened. 

“Does that apply to fishermen?” 


International 


At 69, He Would Return to His Chemistry 


asked Justice Davis, an ardent angler. 
“Er—to fishermen who don’t catch 
fish,” hemmed Epstein. “Oh,” said the 
Judge.7 

Describing Duryea as “a Rip Van 
Winkle trying to find himself,” Dr. 
Epstein added: “He has joined the 
outside world again in his mind.” 

Another defense alienist, Dr. James 
A. Mathers, testified: “I do not believe 
he is insane, although he formerly was 
suffering dementia praecox catatonic.” 

“Please state that in English,” the 


judge directed. “He had _ schizo- 
phrenia,” said Dr. Mathers. “I’m get- 
ting in deeper and deeper,” Justice 


Davis complained. “What I mean is, 
he had a dual personality,” Dr. Math- 
ers continued patiently. “Cases of this 
type have a chance of recovery, From 
1914 to 1922 he was an imbecile. He 
had to be fed through a tube. If his 

+t Other examples of the paranoid type, according 
to Dr. Epstein: Authors who write books and pub- 
lish them themselves because no one else will; unduly 
sensitive persons; wives who are suspicious and want 
an account of every moment of their husbands’ time, 


and persons who write to Winston Churchill advising 
him how to overcome the German submarine menace. 
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case had been progressive he -woul:! 
have been dead at 58.” 

Last week Chester Duryea said th: 
when he is released he will go to Va: 
couver, B. C., to work at his hobbi 
of photography and chemistry. But 
both the State, which claims he is sti 
insane, and his defense counsel agres« 
that the main point of the trial wa 
whether he is sane enough to stand 
trial for his father’s murder. (The: 
is no statute of limitations on murd: 
in New York.) In Brooklyn, scene « 
the 1914 slaying, District Attorne 
William O’Dwyer said that if Dury: 
were held sane, he would be brough 
back to face the 25-year-old murd 
indictment. 





Christian Front Conspirators 
Fer the past year members of a 
anti-Semitic, pro-Fascist organizati: 
calling itself the Christian Front hay 
made a nuisance of themselves 
New York City. Frenetic adherent 
of Father Charles E. Coughlin, the 
appeared to use sidewalk sales of h 
Social Justice as an occasion to sta 
fist-fights with Jewish bystanders, an 


frequently harried and pummeled per- 


sons distributing 
phiets to passersby. 

Last week 18 members of the Chris 
tian Front’s inner circle found then 
selves graduated out of the nuisanc: 
and into the menacé class, and fro 
fisticuffs to handcuffs. After six 
months’ investigation, announced J 
Edgar Hoover, head of the Federa! 
Bureau of Investigation, his G-men 
had seized the 18 Christian Front Jead- 
ers on charges of conspiring to ove! 
throw the United States Government 

The group, led by John F. (“Fueh- 
rer’) Cassidy, a Brooklyn Edison 
(utility) employee, and William Ger- 
ald Bishop, an unemployed write: 
with a clouded past, included six Na 
tional Guardsmen, among them a cap 
tain, and three others who had served 
respectively in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. About half were nat- 
uralized citizens, mostly from Ger- 
many. In their homes and headquar- 
ters were found a dozen 30-calibr« 
Springfield rifles with 1,500 rounds of 
ammunition, several other rifles and 
shotguns with ammunition, a sword 
18 cans of cordite powder (a high e» 
plosive) and 15 partially completed 
bombs, 

With this equipment and more to b: 
seized from arsenals, said G-men who 
had shadowed them and who phot 
graphed them at target practice a! 
their Sports Club near Narrowsburs¢ 
N. Y., the group -were engaged in 3 
fantastic plot of incredible propor- 
tions. After first bombing a few Jew- 
ish centers and newspapers, they nex! 
planned to seize New York’s utiliti 
docks and terminals, the U. S. Cu 
ioms House, the Postoffice, and th: 
Federal Reserve Bank (for its gold 
store). Marked for death were a dozen 
unnamed Congressmen who had voted 
for repeal of the arms embargo. 
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Last week as 17 of the group were 
held for hearing on $50,000 bail each 
(the eighteenth was released “with 
pologies”), Father Coughlin was busy 
denying that he had ever had anything 

do with the Christian Front, which 
he said he had “condemned frequent- 

G-Man Hoover likewise absolved 

the radio priest of any connection 
ith the Christian Front group. The 
New York Times pointed out that 
Father Coughlin wrote in the August 
14, 1939, issue of Social Justice this 
statement of his position on the 
Christian Front: “I must hold myself 
lisengaged from your organization. 
must act in no other capacity to- 
ird you than as a friend and coun- 


selof, sa 





Dozenberg’s Confession 

When Earl Browder, secretary gen- 
ral of the Communist Party in the 
United States, admitted before the 
Dies Committee Investigating Un- 
\merican Activities last fall that he 
had traveled abroad under fraudu- 
lently obtained American passports, 
he got himself and other U. S. Com- 

unists into serious trouble. The U. S. 
Justice Department began serving 
hem with indictments for passport 
fraud, 

First to be indicted for obtaining 
passports under false pretenses was 
Browder himself. Then, four others 
were caught in the net-—Welwel Wars- 
zower, alias Robert William Wiener, 
financial secretary of the party; Har- 

Gannes, columnist of The Daily 
Worker, party newspaper in this 
uuntry; Isaiah Litvackoff, an unem- 
ployed garment worker, and Nicholas 
Dozenberg. 

Dozenberg, most mysterious of the 
croup, was caught only after a trans- 
ontinental chase. In Washington 

hen Browder was indicted, Dozen- 

rg fled. Traced to Bend, Ore., by 
Federal agents, he was arrested and 
rought back to New York City. 
There, U.’S, Attorney John T. Cahill, 
charge of the government’s prose- 
tions, obtained a two-count indict- 
ent against him. To get passports, 
said the indictment, Dozenberg had 

sed the assumed name of Nicholas L. 
Dallant and had asserted he had been 
born in Bismarck, N. D., when in real- 

he had been born in Riga, Latvia. 

Last week, Dozenberg had given the 
covernment a potent weapon against 
he Communists, Arraigned before 
Federal District Judge William Bondy, 
he not only pleaded guilty to the 

irges against him but promised to 

form against the other Communists 
der indictment. For acting as gov- 
iment witness, it was believed, he 
ould likely get something less than 

e sentence of 10 years in prison and 
“4.000 fine he is technically subject to 

r his crime. 

According to the government, Do- 

iberg’s revelations would be ex- 

mely important because of the na- 

e of his Communist activities. It 
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Dozenberg: His Work Once Pleased a King 


was said that he was a founder of the 
UC, S. Communist Party and a secret 
agent of Soviet Russia not only in the 
United States but in Europe and Asia. 

To indicate how slick the pale, be- 
spectacled, 52-year-old Dozenberg’s 
activities were, government officials 
told this story: Several years ago, 
Dozenberg arrived in a European 
kingdom on the borders of Russia (ap- 
parently Rumania). An excellent 
photographer, he took pictures of 
some court ladies. Pleased, they in- 
troduced him to the king, who ma:le 
him court photographer. As such, he 
was permitted to fly over the country 
making pictures of its fortifications, 
industrial plants and other things of 
military importance. Copies of these 
photographs, it was said, Dozenberg 
sent to Russia, Then, he resigned and 


moved on, 
ae 


Death iadisereend . 


Last week, the little coal-mining 
town of Bartley, W. Va. (population, 
2,500), was in mourning. An explo- 
sion jin the Bartley No. 1 mine of the 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Coal Corpora- 
tion had killed 91 miners. Behind, 
they left weeping widows and a total 
of 154 fatherless children. 

The explosion occurred 600 feet be- 
low the surface of the earth. Of the 
139 men im the mine at the time, only 
48 escaped. Though the cause of the 
blast was unknown, rescue crews— 
imported from other mines nearby— 
knew it had been terrific. Car rails 
were twisted as if they had been thin 
copper wires. A_ coal-loading ma- 
chine, weighing more than two tons, 
had been blown 60 feet off its tracks. 
Many of the dead miners were crushed 
almost beyond-recognition. 

The Bartley explosion was the worst 
mine disaster since 1928. In that year, 
195 miners were killed in a mine ex- 
plosion at Mather, Pa. 

But as bad as the Mather explosion 
was, it was not the worst in U. S. 











mining history. According to the U. S, 
Bureau of Mines, the greatest mine 
death toll in this country was rolled 
up in the explosion at Monongah, W, 
Va., in 1907. On December 7 of that 
year an explosion killed 361 men in 
two connected mines of fhe Consoli- 
dated Coal Company. Only slightly 
less disastrous were the explosions at 
Cherry, Ill, in 1909, and at Dawson, 
N. M., in 1913. The first took 259 lives, 
the second 263. 

Largely to find means of cutting 
down mine deaths, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines was created in 1910. Since 
then, deaths from mine explosions have 
been decreasing. In 1907, explosions 
killed 907 miners. But between April 
22, 1938, and the present time (21 
months), explosions have killed only 


164 men. 
—_—_—  o—>-o—________... 


Americana— 


Citizen: In Chicago, an immigration 
inspector opposed the citizenship ap- 
plication of Marcio Saraiva de Moraes, 
a Brazilian, on the ground that his 
wife had divorced him for cruelty. 
Ruled Federal Judge John P. Barnes: 
“Swear in Mr. de Moraes as a citizen. 
Lots of men can’t get along with their 
wives, but that certainly has no bear- 
ing on their character.” 

Settlement: To settle a 8286.72 bill 
with Arthur P, Zimmer, Monmouth, 
[ll., druggist, a customer brought a 
ten-gallon keg containing 13,002 pen- 
nies, 2,500 nickels, 312 dimes and two 
quarters, 

Annoyed: Mrs. Emilie E. Hand re- 
ceived a divorce in Boston after she 
told the judge that her husband had 
gone to Chicago because he was an- 
noved by the “Harvard accent” of Bos- 
tonians, 

Companion: When his Negro client 
pleaded guilty in New York Federal 
Court to maintaining a 100-gallon still 
in violation of revenue laws, Attorney 
Maxwell Shapiro pleaded: “Your hon- 
or, only a light sentence should be im- 
posed. This man did not maintain g 
still for profit. It was a fireside com- 
panion.” Unimpressed, the Judge sen- 
tenced the defendant to six months, 

Good Money: “As I am earning good 
money,” Archie C. Milligan wrote to 
Newark, N, J., Finance Director Vin- 
cent J. Murphy, “and my children are 
being educated in the public schools, 
I feel it my duty to assist in maintain- 
ing the schools, etc., of the city... 
Please send me a tax bill.” After re- 
covering from his shock, Murphy ob- 
liged by sending a personal property 
tax form, 

Feature: The Bristol Theater at 
Bristol, Conn., was unable to show its 
feature picture, “Money to Burn,” last 
week. The day before the showing the 
theater was destroyed by a $50,000 
fire, 
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WAR ABROAD 





Propaganda vs. Prisoners 


In Soviet Russia’s lumbering bu- 
reaucracy, propaganda often works 
at cross purposes. Thus, last week 
it was reported that 2,206 decora- 
tions had been given out to soldiers 
for valor in the Finnish campaign. At 
the same time 100 Russian officers 
were reportedly called back to face 
trial before the People’s Commissars 
for misconduct of the campaign. 

Likewise, the Red Army put out 
two different versions of their suc- 
cesses in Finland. One communique 
announced “reconnoitering activity in 
the Ukhta and Repola sectors” and 
“patrol activities and infantry en- 





the nights especially. We did not dare 
sleep a single night.” 

With effective Russian ground units 
cleared out of important Finnish terri- 
tory south of the Arctic Circle, Finns 
last week suffered from mass bombing 
raids on their cities. One day alone 
an estimated 400 Soviet bombers raid- 
ed 12 Finnish cities, setting many fires. 
Outside Helsinki the villa of U. S. 
Minister Arthur Schoenfeld suffered 
from bombing. At the same time Finns 


‘reported that they had repulsed what 


seemed like “feeler”’ attacks for new 
large-scale offensives north of the 
Arctic Circle, one east from Salla to 
the Gulf of Bothnia on Finland’s 
“waist,” and one south from Petsamo, 


International 


Russian Prisoners: The Ground Was Unfamiliar and They Never Saw the Foe 


gagements in the Petrozavodsk sec- 
tor.” All these places are well within 
Russian territory. 

In almost the same breath, a Red 
Army statement estimated that 900 
Russian troops had been killed during 
the Finnish campaign. (American 
reporters on the ground estimated 
“thousands” slain in single battles.) 

Meantime Soviet army chieftains 
were branding as “an utter lie, a child- 
ish, witless, laughable lie” the news 
of the defeat of two Red’ Army divi- 
sions on the Suomussalmi front. Last 
week reporters for U. S. press associa- 
tions, with Finnish units mopping up 
after these battles, were becoming 
slightly ill at the carnage which they 
witnessed, Russian prisoners, glad to 


. be out of the fighting which took place 


on ground unfamiliar to them, and 
against a foe which they hardly ever 
saw, described their plight. 

“We couldn’t see them (Finns),” ex- 
plained one prisoner. “I saw one after 
another of my comrades killed. Still 
I couldn’t see where the fire came 
from.” Another, recalling days of 
waiting for the attack, cut off from 
supplies and aid, confided: “We feared 


the ice-free Arctic port which the Rus- 
sians captured early in the war. 

Though Finns rejoiced in their suc- 
cesses so far, their great fear was that 
these very successes will persuade 
other nations Finland can continue to 
stand off Russia unaided. This view 
was expressed last week by Foreign 
Minister J. V. Tanner, who told friend- 
ly nations: “We need volunteers espec- 
ially. I hope they will come all the 
more readily since they see that they 
now have a chance to show victories 
and not only defeats.” 

Save in the U. S., where isolationist 
sentiment was leading Congress to 
temporize on aid to Finland (see page 
4), prospects for help looked bright. 
Italy, barred by Nazis from sending 


‘men and supplies through Germany, 


was reportedly re - routing them 
through France. Both the Chamber- 
lain and Daladier governments have 
stressed the duty of France and Eng- 
land to aid Finland. ln Spain, General 
Franco had reportedly released to 
Finland stocks of material left over 
from the Spanish Civil War—includ- 
ing Loyalist war supplies which had 
come-to Spain from Russia, 


Though both Finland’s. Scandin. 


vian neighbors—Norway and Swed.) 


—last week reiterated their techni: 
neutrality, trainloads of men a 
materials continued to pour across t! 


-Finnish border. When Russia protes'- 


ed against this help as un-neutr 
Norway and Sweden shrugged t! 
protests off. Advertisement for volu 
teers to Finland continued to appe 
in their newspapers, and Swedi 
army personnel continued to be r 
leased for enlistment in Finla 
Meantime both Norway and Swed: 
were lodging protests of their own 
Moscow, against violation of th: 
territories by Russian bombers. 


... Allies vs. Nazis 


Last week found most of Euro; 
slowly recovering from an 
alarm. The transfer of six Germ 
divisions to the borders of Belgi 
and The Netherlands had brought t 
Low Countries their biggest sca 
since last November when a Nazi 
vasion appeared imminent. 

Belgium and her Dutch neighb: 
hurriedly canceled all troop lea, 
and called new men to the colo: 
Overnight Belgium effected almx 
complete mobilization, while togeth: 
the two little neutrals stationed mo 
than 1,000,000 men on their fronti 
facing Germany. 

However, the Nazis did not strik 
Instead, authoritative Berlin sourc: 
denied Germany had planned such 
move and derided the Low Cou 
tries’ “fear epidemic” as “made 
Paris” in an effort to provoke G« 
many into an aggressive step. 

Despite reported official assuranc 
that the little Western neutrals we 
in no immediate danger of invasio 
tension did not subside as rapidly 
it had mounted. The Dutch stuck 
their guns and said nothing. Belgiu 
in a state of “semi-relaxation” af! 
a tense week-end, said her mobiliz 
tion was only to show that the go 
ernment was vigilant and that t 
army was “on its toes.” 

But whatever the cause of the ala 
in the Lowlands, it momentar 
overshadowed the war between tli 
Allies and Germany, which saw the 





developments in the air, at sea ani 


on land: 
Air 

Germany first stepped up the ten 
of the lagging air war by intensifyin¢ 
bombing and machine-gun attacks 
British and neutral shipping in | 
North Sea. Then Nazi bombers, ro: 
ing along the British east coast, tric( 
to survey various ports, including | 
big shipbuilding center at Newcas! 
on-Tyne. 

In counter-attack, British bo 
ers raided the Island of Sylt, rec 
noitered over Northwestern G 
many and patroled Nazi seap!: 
bases in Helgoland Bight. In ad 
tion, a squadron of British bom) 
made what was claimed to be “t)' 
greatest mass survey flight” of |’ 
war. Taking off from French bas 
they penetrated Germany as far as bo- 
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emia and Austria to drop propaganda 
leaflets on Prague and Vienna and 
reconnoiter Eastern Germany. 

While the accelerated air war thus 
raged back and forth across the 
North Sea, it was revealed that the 
\llies have a new secret air defense 

eapon. A recent U, S. invention that 

is already found its way to France, 
was described as a parachute anti- 
iireraft shell. Instead of bursting 
into shrapnel, it releases a parachute 
trailing hundreds of feet of steel 
tape designed to foul enemy planes. 


Sea 


The 19th week of the sea war took 
ibout the usual toll of Allied and neu- 
tral shipping. Britain was again the 
principal loser because of the intensi- 
fied German air raids on North Sea 
ommerce, Britain announced the loss 
if three submarines, destroyed by the 
Nazis in Helgoland Bight, while Ger- 

an U-boats, mines and planes sank 
four more neutral vessels and 10 
british ships. 

Meanwhile, “Great Britain rejected 
the Dec, 23 protest of the 21 Amer- 

an republics against violation of the 
Pan-American “safety belt” set up by 
the Pan-American Conference at Pan- 

ua last October. The protest fol- 
owed the naval battle off Uruguay 
between the Graf Spee and three Brit- 
sh cruisers. 

Significantly, Britain’s reply came 
;s the Pan-American Permanent Neu- 

lity Committee convened at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, where it is to sit for 
the duration of the war in Europe as 

sort of interpreter of, American 
eutrality. In polite aud friendly 
terms, the British note reserved “full 
belligerent rights” under generally 
recognized international law, which 
permits naval action up to the old 
three-mile territorial limit. 


Land 


In the stalemated land war on the 
Western Front there was only one 
change. While the usual patrol and 
couting activity proceeded day and 
night, artillery exchanges between the 
Westwall and Maginot Line became 
brisker. 


.. « Balkan Shooting Party 


One of the best known disguises for 
Central European and Balkan diplom- 
icy is a shooting party. Last week 
the outstanding development in the 
Balkan political battle was clothed 

the secrecy of a shooting party. 

Along the border of Rumania and 

igoslavia is the Banat region, fam- 

is for its wines and good shooting. 
Here the royal heads of the two 
realms—King Carol and Regent Prince 
Paul—went hunting despite a cold 
wave sweeping the Balkan peninsula. 
in the course of their trips the rulers 

et near the frontier hamlet of Vrsec. 
\lthough great. mystery surrounded 
ieir two-hour tete-a-tete, it was later 











International 


Paul Hunted on the Yugoslavian Side 


revealed that the principal subjects 
discussed by them included: 


1) The question of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia joining an Italian-led unit- 
ed front in Southern Europe. 

2) Relations between the Balkan 
Entente (Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania) and Hungary, particu- 
larly between Rumania and Hungary 
and Rumania and Bulgaria. Hungary 
and Bulgaria both have territorial 
claims on Rumania. 

3) Ways and means of defending 
the Balkan peninsula against the dan- 
gers of Soviet aggression. 


Meantime, Italian interest in the 
Balkans was said to have caused 
postponement of the annual Bal- 
kan Entente conference, scheduled at 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, for Feb. 2, until 
Feb, 23, in order to give Italian diplo- 
mats more time to work for a united 
Balkan front against Bolshevism. Dur- 
ing this period efforts will be made to 
persuade both Hungary and Bulgaria 





International 


Carol Hunted on the Rumanian Side 


to have representatives at the Bel- 
grade meeting for a serious .attempt 
to settle all Balkan differences. 





++ Right Honorable Friend” 


With typical British ability to ig- 
nore something unpleasant, the Cham- 
berlain government last week quietly 
interned the first war casualty of its 
Cabinet—Leslie Hore-Belisha, ousted 
as War Minister a fortnight ago. The 
Great Debate on the dismissal, which 
the British press had demanded, 
amounted to little more than a series 
of guarded government statements. 

“I don’t propose to give the House 
in detail my reasons,’ Chamberlain 
coolly told the Commons, Denying 
that there had been any differences 
between Hore-Belisha and himself, 
denying that the generals had con- 
nived against their chief, Chamber- 
lain threw out only one hint: “Diffi- 
culties—perhaps I might describe 
them as arising out of the very great 
qualities of my Right Honorable 
Friend — made it desirable that a 
change should occur.” 

This confirmed a growing opinion 
among the British, that Hore-Belisha 
was a better initiator than admin- 
istrator. Meantime the former War 
Minister kept his reasons for resigning 
as mum as did Chamberlain. He in 
turn gave only one slight hint as to 
why he refused to accept another Cab- 
inet job: He did not feel that Cham- 
berlain’s reasons for dismissing him 
as War Minister “would allow my 
energetic discharge of the other 
office.” 

The Labor Party Opposition, head- 
ed by Major Clement R. Atlee, 
seemed satisfied when Chamberlain 
promised that none of Hore-Belisha’s 
army reforms would be junked. At- 
lee, however, did not conceal his dis- 
taste for the new War Minister, 
Oliver Stanley. “We are getting to 
have a government with few minis- 
ters in the old sense, and a number 
of functionaries,” he complained, 

But overshadowing the Cabinet 
shake-up, in British labor’s mind, was 
a more important question. It was 
the squeeze being put on English 
workers by the Chamberlain govern- 
ment. In a round of recent speeches 
Chamberlain and Sir John Simon, 
Chance:ilor of the Exchequer, have 
been* harping on the sacrifices that 
workers must make, 

Specifically, both have stressed that 
although the cost of living is rising 
rapidly, wages must not go up with it. 
“It would be a mistake to tie up wages 
to the cost of living,” said Chamber- 
lain in a broadcast speech. He warned 
that do to so might bring inflation. 

Also, much of the war’s cost—and 
government expenditures this year 
will be 40 per cent af. national income 
—is being raised by taxes, but almost 
as much must come out of savings. 
Since in England two-thirds of the 
consuming is done by persons with 
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annual jncomes of less than $1,000, it 
is among the working classes that the 
greatest part of these savings must be 
made, 

How the workers, already grumbling 
faintly that the war is demanding 
greater sacrifices of them than of the 
wealthy, will take this squeeze is one 
of the most significant questions fac- 
ing Great Britain. 


... In the Orient 


War in the Orient seemed to mark 
time last week while Japan faced an- 
other political crisis—its third in the 
past 12 months. As expected, the 
wobbly Cabinet headed by Gen. Nobu- 
vuki Abe finally toppled after a stormy 
four and a half months of life. Abe’s 
regime was accused of failing to get 
favorable U.S. reaction on a new trade 
agreement to replace the abrogated 
Japanese-American 1911 commercial 
treaty which was to expire this week. 

Though Japanese army leaders ap- 
pealed to former Premier Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye, now president of the 
Privy Council, to resume the premier- 
ship, Konoye declined. - Then it ap- 
peared that War Minister Shunruko 
Hata would get the job. Newspapers 
and radio stations were so sure of it 
they announced bis appointment. But 
while Hata was being congratulated by 
his friends, official announcement was 
made of the appointment of a naval 
man—Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai. 

Actual circumstances surrounding 
Yonai’s surprise appointment were not 
revealed, but sources close to the Im- 
perial Palace said 90-year-old Prince 
Kimmochi Saionji, last.of Japan’s Elder 
Statesmen, had made the final selec- 
tion. A former Navy Minister, Yonai, 
60 years old and five feet 10 inches 
tall (big for Japanese), is regarded as 
the most popular man in Japanese 
naval circles. The fact that he is a 
moderate and has long been known as 
a strong advocate of closer relations 
with the United States was believed 
to have influenced his selection. In 
Japanese eyes, his appointment is a 
gesture of conciliation toward the U. S. 

However, there is little likelihood 
that the new Cabinet will change 
Japan’s basic policy toward China and 
her “new order” program in East 
Asia. As his War Minister Yonai re- 
tained Gen. Hata, the army’s boss. As 
new Foreign Minister he chose Hachiro 
Arita, a veteran diplomat and a strong 
army man. Moreover, when the new 
Premier and his Cabinet were installed 
last week, Yonaj declared he would 
continue generally the policies of his 
predecessor. 

Biggest and most urgent problem 
facing the new Yonai Cabinet last 
week was settlement of differences 
with the United States. When the 
Japanese-American trade treaty ex- 
pires this week the United States will 
be free to impose any restrictions it 
desires on Japanese trade. 

Before the U. S. Congress last week 
were four bills that would prohibit 
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the export of American arms, muni- 
tions and raw materials for arma- 
ments to Japan. In addition, popular 
demand for a U. S. embargo on war 
materials to Japan continued unabat- 
ed. 

Still another worry to Japanese of- 
ficials last week was America’s pro- 
gram for strengthening its naval de- 
fenses. Both the Japanese press and 
naval spokesmen expressed anxiety 
over the $1,300,000,000 naval expansion 
program now before Congress and 
criticized the proposal to spend $4,000,- 
000 on military development of Guam 
Island in the Pacific as an “unfriendly 
gesture.” 


... Monroe Doctrine Dead? 


First enunciated by President 
James Monroe in 1823, the Monroe 
Doctrine has been upheld by all sub- 
sequent U. S. Presidents. Under its 
broad policy the United States op- 
posed non-American interference in 
the affairs of American nations and 
any attempts by non-American pow- 
ers to gain additional territory in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In recent years the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been supplemented by a 
growing spirit of cooperation among 
the 21 American republics. So thor- 
oughly imbued with the cooperative 
spirit did the leader of one republic 
become that last week he told off the 
policy. 

This was Mexico’s versatile Presi- 
dent, Lazaro Cardenas. At a press 
conference in Mexico City, during 
which he denied reports that the 
United States would send warships 
to see that Mexico’s neutrality was 
not violated, Cardenas declared: 





The Monroe Doctrine never was 
recognized . by Mexico or other 
Spanish-American nations. It was 
only an expression of a unilateral 
policy , : 

Such a doctrine, badly interpreted 
and applied beyond its original scope, 





sometimes converts itself into a pre- 
text for intervention in the affairs of 
other nations. When the protoco! 
against intervention in each others’ 
affairs was proposed by Mexico at th: 
Buenos Aires Pan-American Confer- 
ence of 1936, and signed by all th: 
American republics, it was considered 
that the Monroe Doctrine had ceased 
to exist 

Later on, at the Panama Conferenc: 
(1939), this idea was reaffirmed, and 
was complemented by the establish- 
ment of the doctrine that in the even! 
any region of America now under the 
jurisdiction of a foreign state should 
change sovereignty, and in doing so 
create danger to the security of this 
hemisphere, the republics should con- 
sult. The result of all this was that 
the Monroe Doctrine was excluded and 
American solidarity substituted for it. 


War Sidelights— 


e Last week Swiss General Hen 
Guisan told of a letter he receiv: 
from a Swiss farm wife: “They ha 
mobilized my husband, my son ai 
my mule. I beseech you to free » 
son and my mule. As for my husban 
you may keep him in the army, for h 
is only an old drunkard.” 





e Cautiously peering out of thei 
camouflaged underground machin: 
gun nest when they heard trampli: 
noises on the roof, soldiers in a Fin 
nish outpost were surprised to find « 
Russian outpost manning a machin: 
gun nest of its own on the roof. A han: 
grenade removed the disturbance. 


e International courtesy triumphe: 
over the recent Allied ban on German 
export goods last week. A French pa 
trol boat let the Spanish steamer Ca 
tillo Beular proceed, despite its cars 
of German goods, when they disco 
ered it carried an automobile, the pe 
sonal gift of Dictator Adolf Hitler, ‘: 
Generalissimo Francisco Franc: 
Spanish dictator, with whom tlh: 
French have recently signed an ec: 
nomic accord. 


e After a survey of national peev: 
the London Daily Mail reported that 
women in uniform have replaced 
blackouts as the Number One British 
Grouch. 


© Among the gifts to Finland fro 
sympathetic Americans received |! 
the Finnish Legation in Washingt: 
was a receipted doctor’s bill. The do 
tor, who had treated the daughter of : 
legation secretary, sent the receiptc: 
bill with the suggestion that th: 
money be used for Finnish defense. 


e Relaxing their strict rationing ©! 
textiles, the German Garment Bureau 
announced that purchases of mour 
ing garments will not count off th: 
100 “points” worth of clothing whic! 
women are permitted to buy annual!) 


——_. 
WHY FISTULA HAS DANGERS 
A large, free book will give you valual 


information. Write McCleary Clinic, 282 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad\ 
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EDUCATION 


Barefoot Ban 


he Dear to the memories of many an 
- \merican are the days when he could 











re- 
ol 
col 





« huck his shoes and run barefoot all 
nial umer, But they are not so dear, 

pparently, to Miss Katharine F. Len- 
ee oot, head of the Children’s Bureau 
nd the U. S. Department of Labor. 
sh- last week Miss Lenroot ordered that 


a | government pamphlet appear with- 
ne ut its pictorial cover so that Ameri- 


om in children should not be embar- 
" issed by the implication that they 
n- 0 to school without shoes. 
vat When Miss Lenroot looked over a 
nd eport of the White House Conference 
it n Children in a Democracy which 
vas to open last week, she was dis- 
irbed to find that the cover pictured 
blonde little girl being escorted 
ee lown a sunny lane by two small boys 
owe -all without shoes. When the 1,200 
- opies of the 50-page pamphlet ap- 
a eared without its cover, Miss Len- 
% oot exclaimed: 
+ “[ simply thought it unfair to Amer- 
, an school children to represent 
hem as going to class barefoot. I 
he iad not realized until I saw it that 
int the picture might be unjust.” 
Vis Miss Lenroot denied that her de- 
Fil ision was influenced by the unhappy 
id 2 xperience of her superior, Secretary 
in f Labor Frances Perkins, who in 1933 
and iught what-for from touchy South- 
rners when she said the South was 
in untapped market for shoes.” 
phe | ° 
ma 
p Faculty Freedom 
ua Because of their influence on youth, 
shi \merican educators are under con- 
~ tant public scrutiny with regard to 
. their political and social opinions. In 


’ iis situation, their rights as citizens 


© av be endangered. Last week this 
tl roblem was a primary concern of the 
eC \ssociation of American Colleges at its 
nnual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa. 
- To guard individual faculty mem- 
that ers in the 500 colleges affected by the 
ced \ssociation’s rulings from excessive 
tis mtrol by their own institutions, Pres- 


dent Henry M. Wriston of Brown Uni- 
ersity introduced the most controver- 

ro ial resolution of the meeting. 
“The college or university teacher is 


ste citizen,” it read. “When he speaks 
lo r writes as a citizen, he should be 
of a ree from institutional censorship or 
pted iscipline, but his special position in 
th he community imposes special ob- 
e. gations.” 

As originally introduced at last 


ear’s meeting, the Wriston resolution 


omy tated: “The judgment of what con- 

‘1 | litutes fulfillment of these obligations 

ich hould rest with the individual. . Phis 

lh rovision drew the fire of President W. 
(i. Dennis of Earlham College. 

In a compromise move, the whole 

provision for judging violations of a 

- ‘culty member’s “special obligations” 

282 vas dropped. Dennis expressed satis- 

Ady faction. The revised report, he claim- 
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Wriston: Pro and Con Were Satisfied 


ed, would not prevent some sort of 
tribunal of fellow faculty members 
from passing on the outside conduct 
of teachers. 

When Wriston also said he was satis- 
fied with the revision because there 
was still “no possibility for any tri- 


ll 


bunal to judge the man as a citizen and 
he is free from institutional disci- 
pline,” the compromise resolution was 
promptly adopted. 


For Non-Student Flyers 

At present, the Federal government's 
civilian pilot training program is pre- 
dominantly one for college students, 
In fact, of the 10,000 flyers néw being 
trained yearly under the program, only 
five per cent can be _ non-college 
students. 

Last week, the National Aeronautics 
Association, meeting in New Orleans, 
La., adopted by an overwhelming vote 
a resolution asking that the percentage 
of non-college students allowed to take 
the training be increased to 25 per cent. 

Principal reasons for this action, it 
was explained, were these: (1) Since 





the majority of those now holding 
pilot licenses are not college men, 
more youth of like stamp today 


should be granted the benefits of the 
government’s program; (2) Since many 
airports able to train young flyers are 
not near colleges and universities, 
they lack pupils and the stimulation of 
government spending for student pilot 
training; the new plan might prove 
of help both to airports and non-col- 
lege students. 











INTERNAL BATH 


Baffled at 47—Feels Like 
a Young Man at 77 


Imagine how thrilling it must be for a 
man, feeling half-sick, half-alive for 
years, suddenly to find himself restored 
to new happiness and vitality. How won- 
derful he must feel to realize at last he 
may be able to say good-bye to the head- 
aches, biliousness, sluggishness, that all- 
in feeling, due to chronic constipation 
suffered through many years. 


But such a man was Leopold Aul and 
as explained in his own words, “One day 
when I was feeling especially bad and 
as nervous as a cat, I met an old friend 
of mine. He noticed how fagged out I 
looked and how rapidly I seemed to be 
aging. ‘Why don’t you take Internal 
Baths?’, he asked, ‘they did wonders for 


,o 


me. 


WHAT IS AN INTERNAL BATH? 


Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating 
Internal Baths. He found that a bona- 
fide Internal Bath to be the administra- 
tion into the lower intestine of pure warm 
water—Nature’s greatest cleansing agent 
—to which is added J.B.L. Cleansing Pow- 
der. Through the use of the J.B.L. Cas- 
cade five quarts of the cleansing solution 
is sent gently swirling throughout the 
entire length of the colon. In fifteen min- 
utes your impacted colon is thoroughly 
cleansed of its whole foul mass; the pu- 
trefying, delayed waste is loosened and 
washed away. Often the relief is immense 
—often a new sense of vigor and well- 
being sweeps over you. 


Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cas- 
cade. It proved a turning point in his 
life. Gone, according to his testimony, 
was the worry and distress that had hith- 
erto overshadowed his whole life, sapped 
his ambition. 


— 


END YEARS 
OF DISTRESS 


Read 
Mr. Aul’s 
Astounding 


Letter 





“Il am now 77 years young, have owned a 
Cascade for over thirty years. When 1 first 
started using the J. L. Cascade | was a 
victim of constipation and at my wits’ end as 
to what to do about it. Tried most every- 
thing that was recommended and prescribed 
for me for years without results. now feel 
that Internal Bathing was responsible for 
bringing back my health and for keeping it 
ever since. I! use the Cascade occasionall 
now, but I would not part with it for $1 5 
Have sincerely recommended it to everyone 
suffering from the ill effects of constipation. 


(Signed) Leopold Aul 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Investigate yourself the merits of In- 
ternal Bathing. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below and receive, absolutely 
FREE your copy of “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally.” This instructive 24- 
page booklet may open your eyes to many 
surprising facts about constipation and 
its many attributed ills; reveals, too, how 
many thousands of Internal Bathers have 
gained new health and vigor through 
this drugless treatment. MAIL YOUR 
COUPON TODAY. 

OME NS I NR FI RE RN ET TT 
TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 

152 West 65th Street, Dept. PF 200 

New York, N. Y¥. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your illustrated 
book on intestinal ills and the proper use of the 


be | 


famous Internal Bath—‘‘“Why We Should Bathe 
Internally.”’ 
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~ BUSINESS, FARM 





Judgment 


In exchange for “a $5 or $10 tip 
once in a while,” Edward J. Kennedy, 
a bookkeeper with the Hudson County 
National Bank in Jersey City, did some 
notable favors for William B. Gizang, 
according to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Gizang, who had no 
account at the bank, would draw 
checks against the bank and pass them. 
Then, said the FBI, when the checks 
were returned through the Clearing 
House, Kennedy would transfer funds 
from active checking accounts to 
cover them. 

Last week G-Men charged Kennedy 
with embezzlement and arrested Giz- 
ang in Miami for aiding and abetting 
the embezzlement. What made this no 
small-time fraud case was the amount 
involved—#120,610. What lent savor 
to the story was the manner of its 
solution. 

Kennedy, who is only 25 years old, 
has a six-month-old child. A few 
weeks ago the child became ill—des- 
perately ill, Kennedy thought. The 
young father brooded and came to the 
conclusion the baby’s illness was a 
judgment against him. To atone, he 
told officials of his and Gizang’s ma- 
nipulations. 

Last week, as Kennedy sat in a cell, 
the baby was completely recovered. 
The illness had been nothing more 
serious than colic. 

i 


For George F. 


Unions frequently hold victory par- 
ades when they have won collective 
bargaining rights. But last week in 
Johnson City, N. Y., home of the End- 
icott-Johnson Shoe Corporation, union 
representatives—both A. F. of L. and 
Cc, I. O.—looked on glumly as employ- 
ees staged a victory parade of another 
kind, They were celebrating a Na- 
tional Labor Board election in which 
they had resoundingly voted down 
being represented by any union. 

In an all-day election (6 a. m. to 
6 p. m.) with nine polling center's, 
17,000 employees were eligible to vote 
in one of the largest ballotings ever 
conducted by the Labor Board. When 
it was all over and the ballots counted, 
employees proved to have voted over- 
whelmingly against unionism and for 
the industrial paternalism for which 
Endicott-Johnson is famed. The vote: 
1,612 for the A. F. of L.; 1,079 for the 
C. I. O.; 12,693 against being repre- 
sented by any union. 

“They couldn’t shake the loyalty 
and faith of the workers in George F.,” 
exulted Charles F. Johnson, the firm’s 
vice president and general manager. 
Recuperating from pneumonia, §82- 
year-old George F. Johnson, who 
stepped out as bench foreman in a 
bankrupt shoe plant 45 years ago to 
build it into the $36,000,000 corpora- 
tion of which he is now chairman, was 





wheeled to his window to smile and 
wave at workers who had left their 
shops for a gigantic victory parade. 

Union organizers who had worked 
two years for the test, had all along 
had a suspicion that company pater- 
nalism—Endicott-Johnson was one of 
the first U. S, firms to inaugurate profit 
sharing, cheap hospitalization and 
other employee privileges—would lick 
them, 

They began to have serious dotbts 
of their success a few weeks before 
the election, when hundreds of work- 
ers flocked into Johnson City churches 
to pray for “George F.’s” recovery 
from pneumonia. None could doubt 
the sincerity of the prayers, but C. I. O. 
Organizer Frank McGrath viewed Mr. 


International 


G. F. Johnson: Organizers Smelled Mice 


Johnson’s illness with glum suspicion. 
When it was announced, two days be- 
fore the election, that Mr. Johnson had 
passed the crisis, he expostulated: 
“What do you think of that? Men 
eighty-two years old don’t recover 
from pneumonia, He certainly can 
hoodwink these people.” 

And when, the day before election, 
a group of employees started an anti- 
union parade that soon turned into a 
mass demonstration, A. F. of L- organ- 
izer Ben Berk smelled a mouse. Scan- 
ning the placards reading, “We’re for 
George F”; “George F. Can’t Be 
Wrong”; and “Join Up—No Union,” 
Berk shook his head _ hopelessly: 
“What do you think of that? Was that 
spontaneous?” 

After they had been roundly 
trounced at the polls, both unionists 
left Johnson City muttering about pro- 
testing the election because of the 
“anti-union demonstration.” Mean- 
time in Johnson City, in Endicott and 
West Endicott, in Binghamton and Os- 
wego, Endicott-Johnson employees 
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went back to work for George F.— 
still ununionized. 





Name Change 


Because of their headgear, the port- 
ers who carry baggage in American 
railroad terminals have long bee) 
known—both to travelers and among 
themselves—as “red caps.” Last week 
the International Brotherhood of Red 
Caps decided the title was not digni 
fied enough. At the second annual con 
vention of the union, in New York 
City, delegates voted to change th: 
union’s name to United Transpor! 
Service Employees of America. Offi- 
cials, nevertheless, had few illusions 
the public would call them anythin; 
other than “red caps” in the future. 


Hotel Man 


In 1905 a 14-year-old Viennese lad 
named Ralph Hitz arrived in New 
York with his father, Joseph, on 
visit. While his father was arrang 
ing their return trip the boy disap 
peared, and he had to leave for Vien 
na without him. Young Hitz, im 
pressed by America, had got himsel! 
a job as a $3-a-week bus boy in a 
Broadway restaurant. 

Last week when Joseph Hitz, now 
also an American citizen, attended his 
son’s funeral in New York, he met 
there scores of notables come to honor 
the one-time immigrant boy who had 
risen to manage eight hotels worth 
more than $80,000,000 in seven cities. 

Though Ralph Hitz, only 48 when he 
died of pneumonia and liver inflam- 
mation, had never owned or leased a 
hotel, he had become one of the most 
successful and influential hotel-men 
in America. And his was one of the 
most amazing success stories to come 
out of the depression decade. For 
Hitz, who took hold of the hotels he 
managed shortly after the 1929 crash, 
made money with them straight 
through the depression. 

Like most great hotel-men, Hitz 
learned his trade the hard way, drift- 
ing around the country as cook, clerk, 
waiter, small hotel manager. In 1927 
he was called to be manager of Cin- 
cinnati’s Gibson Hotel, where he had 
once worked as assistant head waiter. 
Looking over the books, he told the 
Gibson’s directors he could increas« 
profits $150,000 a year—but he de- 
manded a free hand. The directors, 
agreeing, held their breaths while 
Hitz plumped $250,000 into remodel- 
ing. But when the year ended, he 
had upped the Gibson’s profits from 
$95,000 to $272,000. 

When the directors of the Hotel 
New Yorker, which with 2,500 rooms 
was the biggest hotel in Manhattan 
when it opened just ten weeks befor« 
the ’29 market crash, looked around 
for a manager, they hit upon Hitz. 
The New Yorker was supposedly out 
of the profitable hotel district. But 
Hitz spent $500,000 advertising it. 
With his slogan of “Give ’em valu 
and you'll get volume,” he soon had 
salesmen in countless Pullman smok- 
ers boosting his hotel. In its first 
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year the New Yorker made $1,293,000. 

This impressed the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, which held a $13,000,- 
00 mortgage on the hotel. When the 
Book-Cadillac in Detroit, on which 
the bank held notes, went into re- 
ceivership in 1932, the bank installed 
Hitz as manager. He immediately 
founded the National Hotel Manage- 

nent Company to run hotels at a flat 
harge, plus a percentage of the 
profits. 

He soon had under his wing a string 

f money-losers, which he rapidly 

ransformed into money-makers. In 
1936, when he added his last hotel, 
(hicago’s Congress, his chain did $15,- 
{20,000 worth of business, was 71 per 
ent occupied (10 per cent higher 
than most comparable hotels), and 
rade $3,570,000 profits. His hotels 
had a total of more than 8,000 rooms, 
erved 30,000 meals annually and 
pent $4,000,000 a year on the wages 

f 5,000 employees.? 

The secret of his success was his 

pplication of salesmanship to hotel 

anagement, Everyone from bellboy 

p “sold” Hitz hotels and their serv- 
ces to guests. If a guest arrived with- 
out a bag, Hitz hotels supplied him 

ith an overnight kit. One of Hitz’s 

uundreds of ideas was to furnish a 
air of binoculars to each New Yorker 
uest who was’ booked to see the 
|ouis-Baer fight. Another, to avoid 
ffending the guest’s ego, was to re- 
nove foreign words from the menus— 
Bouillabaise, for example, became 
“Boston Fish Stew.” 

Last week, to succeed Hitz as pres- 
ident of the New Yorker, the directors 
elected Frank L. Andrews, a vice pres- 
ident of National Hotel Management 
since 1936. 


Soo 


Briefs 


G The Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, billion-dollar utility hold- 
ing concern, filed a petition in Fed- 
eral court at Utica, N. Y., for reorgan- 
ization under the bankruptcy law. The 
iction.followed a ruling by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission that 
: sub-holding company of the concern 
could not pay dividends or interest 
on a $70,000,000 note held by the 
parent company. As a result, the top 
olding company said it could not pay 
ome $250,000.in interest due on de- 
entures held by the public and thus 
found itself “without necessary funds 
(o carry on business.” The bankruptcy 
petition will permit reorganization of 
he vast network, serving some 1,700,- 
00 customers in 6,000 communities lo- 
ated principally in eastern states and 
the Philippines, under court, super- 
ision, 


@ Striking two more blows in its 
ation-wide campaign against mon- 
poly in the building industry, the 
Federal government secured indict- 
ents against 85 individuals and or- 
vanizations for violation of the Sher- 





+ Hitz-managed «hotels included the New Yorker 
d Lexington in New York: Book - Cadillac, De- 
oit; Van Cleve, Dayton; Netherlands Plaza, Cin- 
nnati; Adolphus, Dallas; Nicollet, Minneapolis; 


Congress, Chicago. 


Random Statistics 





CCORDING to the Institute of American Meat Packers, the people of the 

United States last year consumed over 18% billion pounds of meat and 
lard—a total representing 145 pounds for every man, vioman and child in the 
e It has been estimated that American ‘women each year spend 
close to three billion dollars on clothes . 
days have gone, sales of buggy whips in America average about $500,000 
@ Of the total 500,000 ounces of platinum metals produced through- 
out the world last year, more than half was imported by the United States ... 
S. Secret Service reports that $200,000 worth of bogus money wa: 
passed in America in 1939—a marked decline under the 1936 counterfeiting high 
@ Americans last year bought 370,000 new radio-phonographs 
and 60 million phonograph records .. 
blasting tree stumps, breaking ice and dynamiting road barriers, the National 
Geographic Society estimates, nearly 500 million pounds of explosives are trans- 
e The earth at present is encircled by 
more than 168 million miles of telephone wire, with the U. S. having about 50 
per cent of all the phones in the world. . 
lights of all kinds to aid navigation along the 40,000 miles of coastline patrolled 
by the United States Coast Guard. The most powerful of these is at Navesink. 
N. J., where a nine-million-candle-power light guides the way into New York 
e In 1939, more than a billion barrels of crude oil were produced 
in the United States—about 60 per cent of the total world production. 


country . 


annually ... 
@ The U. 


of $1,200,000 . . 


ported annually by U. S. railroads . 


harbor ... 


man Anti-Trust law. In Chicago, those 
indicted were accused of conspiring 
to withhold building tile and tile 
workers from certain contractors. A 
trades council and most of the local 
A. F. of L. building unions in New 
Orleans were charged with conspir- 
acy in their refusal to handle build- 
ing materials delivered by truck driv- 
ers in a CIO union. 


@ At the close of 1939, there was 
on deposit in the nation’s banks 
$64,400,000,000, more than ever before 
in history and equivalent to about 
$489 for every individual in the coun- 





e@ Although. the horse-and-carriage 


e For such peacetime purposes as 


@ There are approximately 9,000 





try, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board, Total bank deposits increased 
by more than five billion dollars dur- 
ing the past* year and were nine 
billion dollars more than in 1929. 


@ In reading newspapers, women 
read left-hand pages 1.8 per cent 
better than right-hand pages while 
men read lefts 8 per cent better than 
rights, according to a speaker at the 
annual convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in New 
York City. Percentages had been cal- 
culated by a research service tabulat- 
ing “traffic stops” for 1,925 pages, 
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EDITORIAL 





The Age Needs It 


URRENTLY, the air js full of much 

loose talk about how the Trade 
Agreements Act has injured both the 
American’ farmer and the American 
non-agricultural worker. This talk is 
a mixture of ignorance, selfish par- 
tisanship, confused thinking and down- 
right, deliberate misrepresentation. 

The question at issue is this: Should 
‘the Act be renewed before its statu- 
tory life runs out next June, or should 
it be allowed to die or be so amended 
that it may as well die? The answer 
must be made by Congress in this ses- 
sion, and when it is made, the whole 
world will be affected in one way 
or another. 

Before anyone makes up his mind 
as to what that answer should be, he 
should first give careful consideration 
to such pro-and-con arguments as are 
outlined in our page 3 article. In ad- 
dition to this, he should closely follow 
every word of the statements and testi- 
mony recently offered to the House 
Ways and Means Committee by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 
These men, perhaps more than any 
other men in the nation, know what 
reciprocal trade means. More than 
that, they have demonstrated that 
there are facts and statistics to refute 
every broad accusation made by critics 
of the trade pacts. 


T IS more than difficult to put life 
t into dry tables of figures, but Secre- 
taries Hull and Wallace have done so. 
Some of the points they have made are 
unanswerable, and their specific re- 
plies to opposition charges quite clear- 
ly blast most of those charges out of 
the realm of informed debate. In sum, 
they have shown that the six-year-old 
reciprocal trade program — despite 
claims to the contrary—has done a 
good job and will continue to do a 
good job if Congress has the wisdom 
to grant it extended life. As Secretary 
Hull has put it: “The reason why no 
evidence of material injury to our 
farmers or to any other group of pro- 
ducers resulting from the operation of 
the Trade Agreements program can be 
adduced is that no such injury, in fact, 
has occurred.” This is a broad state- 
ment, to be sure, but it is valid be- 
sause it has been backed up before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
with figufes that survive the closest 
and most critical kind of inspection. 

Unfortunately, however, figures arc 
all too frequently unconvincing when 
those who hear them do not want to 
be convinced. This is especially true 





Talburt in the Scripps-Horard newspapers 


In Need of Safe-Keeping 


in respect to the Trade Agreements Act, 
because that Act has unquestionably 
had an adverse effect on a few groups 
in a few isolated instances. Accord- 
ingly, although it can be demonstrat- 
ed that the trade pacts have been of 
immense value to the nation as a 
whole, the opposition can confuse the 
issue by taking the narrow view. They 
can confuse the issue by ignoring the 
over-all good while citing minor cases 
of how the Act has worked poorly. 
Such opposition is foolish and short- 
sighted, and it helps those selfish 
groups who would like nothing better 
than to have the United States revert 
to the good old “log-rolling” and tariff- 
grabbing days—the good old Smoot- 
Hawley days when tariff-making in 
Congress was a shameful and sinful 
business of back-scratching and vote- 
swapping. The “good old days” were 
days when Congressional methods of 
tariff-making made democracy some- 
times seem silly and vicious. The “good 
old days” were days when legislative 
politicians could see no farther ahead 
than their noses and when slick lob- 
byists could push through trade re- 
strictions that shocked all the nation’s 
leading economists and struck a mortal 
blow at international commerce. The 


. “good old days” were in 1930—from 


the tariff standpoint, they were so ob- 
viously bad and led to such serious 
economic repercussions that it did not 
take Americans long to recognize 
in the Hull program the only sane and 
constructive approach to the problem 
of frozen world trade. 


In place of “log-rolling” and tariff- 
grabbing, the Trade Agreements Act 
has removed tariff-making from Con- 
gress by setting up a body of inter- 


4 


Before they draw up a trade pact, the) 
first give ample hearing to all interes! 
ed groups. In the words of Hull: 
No decision is reached with regard 
to action on any particular customs 
duty without an extended and pro- 
found study of all pertinent data... 
The operation of the agreement is 
under constant review in every phase 
...I invite any person to show a 
single instance of general tariff re- 
adjustment either upward or down- 
ward in the entire fiscal history of the 
nation wherein there has been exer- 
cised as much impartiality, care and 
accuracy as to facts as has uniformly 
characterized the negotiation of our 
22 trade agreements—or any more 
solicitude for the welfare of agricul- 
ture, labor, business and the popula- 
tion of the country in its entirety. The 
method is democratic in every sense 
of the word. It is a method under 
which no interested party is denied 
full hearing... 
HEN one recalls the “log-rolling’ 
days, Secretary Hull’s word 
sound almost like under-statemen| 
Certainly, the tariff-making methods 
of the Trade Agreements Act are fa: 
superior to the system that preceded 
it—faster, much more orderly, muc! 
more expert, and completely hones! 
In short, the Act is a relatively new 
way of guiding American trade poli 
cies, a way that it vitally needed i! 
our democracy is to function wisel) 
and efficiently in the economy of th: 
world as a whole. It is, as Secretary 
Hull says, a middle ground between 
two extremes—between the extrem: 
of viciously high tariffs and the ex 
treme of completely free trade. 
Above all, the Trade Agreements Ac! 
has justified its existence because i 
stands out in a dark world as the only 
beacon light to international economi: 
sanity—and to world peace. For th 
truth is this: as long as nations engag 
in programs of self-sufficiency, as long 
as they build walls of tariffs between 
each other’s goods, they will suffe: 
deficient and depressed economies an: 
feel those dangérous frictions tha! 
bring on war. This seems more or les 
indisputable, for in our age of ma 
chines, instantaneous communicatio! 
and swift-moving transportation, thi 
world is a small neighborhood and no 
people can comfortably live in it b) 
shutting themselves off from it. 


In our age, in our small neighbor 
hood, we cannot live peacefully, w: 
cannot live prosperously, unless w: 
live as good neighbors. And the basis 
for such good living is trade. And th: 
formula for that trade is some suc! 
formula as that of the Trade Agree 
ments Act. The Act should be retained 
We need it now, and we will need 
it more than ever when peace comes 
again to’ the world. 
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partmental experts in the Executive 
branch of government. These experts 
represent the Departments of State. 
Agriculture, Treasury and Commerce. 
together with the Tariff Commission. 
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NAMES 





Studying early records of the old 
3ank of North America in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., last week, William Fulton 
Kurtz discovered that its most famous 
depositor, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
was not as thrifty and frugal as he 
:epresented himself to be. Franklin, 
said Kurtz, “was overdrawn at least 
three times a week.” 


* * 


Discovered living in Las Vegas, 
N. M., were J. RICHARD (DIXIE) 


DAVIS, and his Broadway showgirl 
wife, HOPE DARE, Davis, former at- 
torney for New York gangsters, mar- 
ried Miss Dare after he had spent a 
year in prison for his connection with 
Gotham’s policy racket. Las Vegas 
was Mrs. Davis’s girlhood home, 

The Rev. R. ANDERSON JARDINE, 
the Anglican minister who lost his 


parish jn England because he married 
the Duke of Windsor and Wallis Simp- 





Jardine Befriended Jobless Miss Winfrey 


son and then settled in Los Angeles, 
Calif., again played the role of Good 
Samaritan. Patricia Winfrey, 27-year- 
old dancer from New York, tossed a 
brick through a Hollywogd window 
ind went to jail because a cell seemed 
preferable to becoming a strip-tease 
dancer, the only job offered to her. 
rhe Rev. Mr. Jardine and his wife took 
the girl in, saying she could stay until 
he got a new start. 

Among the 12 men selected as being 
the best-hatted in the United States 
by the Hat Style Council, meeting in 
New York City, was GENE TUNNEY, 
retired heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world. Tunney aid the others 
received 12 new-hats each, the number 
the Council believes each well-dressed 
nan should have. 

ees 

On his way to a speaking engage- 
inent at Lawrence, Kan., Governor of 
Kansas PAYNE H. RATNER was forc- 





ed to thumb a ride into town when his 
auto broke down. So doing, he broke 
a law he helped pass, a law making 
hitch-hiking illegal in Kansas. Asked 
Ratner sheepishly: “Didn’t they repeal 
that thing last year?” 

After 20 years, 79-year-old IGNACE 
JAN PADEREWSKI, famous pianist 
who once was president of Poland, 
ended his separation from his native 
land. Paderewski, who went into 
exile because of differences with the 
Pilsudski regime, joined the provision- 
al government of war-crushed Poland 
in France, accepting a seat in the exiled 
Polish Parliament. He was slated to 
be elected speaker of the Assembly, 
which consists of 16 of the most promi- 
nent Polish emigres in France. 


Some Hollywoodian confusion en- 
sued when JOAN BENNETT, 29-year- 
old actress, eloped from the movie 


a 


International 


Joan and Ne 3: No. 1 Didn’t Like It 


capital to Phoenix, Ariz., with WALTER 
WANGER, 45. After the marriage—the 
third for her and the second for him— 
Miss Bennett’s first husband, John 
Marion Fox, took an overdose of sleep- 
ing tablets. Explained Fox, a former 
Seattle broker: “I didn’t like the idea 
of Joan Bennett married to that other 
guy.” Fox himself has married twice 
since their divorce in 1928. Fox mar- 
ried Miss Bennett when she was 16 and 
is the father of her first child. Her 
second husband, Gene Markey, is the 
father of her second child and is now 
married to actress HEDY LAMARR., 


In Hackensack, N. J., Miss JESSIE 
SIMPSON, pretty artist’s model who 
fell under a train and lost both legs 
two years ago, was preparing to marry 
James Steward, her long-time boy 
friend. The girl, who not only learned 
to walk on artificial legs but managed 
a beauty parlor, said she would devote 
all her time to being Mrs. Steward. 
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Warden Lawes 


¢ HE quickest way to get out of 

Sing Sing is to go in as warden,” 
was a prisoners’ jibe in 1920. There 
was truth in it. For in the ten years 
from 1910 to 1920 the grim grey prison 
at Ossining, up the Hudson River from 
Néw York, had had twelve wardens. 
One warden’s term lasted only three 
months, 

All these facts were in the mind 
of a successful young penologist named 
Lewis E. Lawes when Governor Al 
Smith called him to a conference late 
in 1919. Risen from the ranks as a 
prison guard, Lawes was then super- 
intendent of New York City’s model 
Reformatory for Boys, which he had 
established as one of the first “prisons 
without walls.” 

So when Smith said, “How about 
going up to Sing Sing to take charge?” 
Lawes was prepared to refuse. “Young 
fellow,” drawled Smith, “it’s all right 
with me. It’s a tough spot. I don’t 
blame you for being scared.” This 
shrewd challenge was too much for 
Lawes’ Irish. He accepted. 

This month Lawes of Sing Sing (the 
name is derived from an Indian term 
meaning “stone upon stone”) com- 
pleted his twentieth year as warden. 
During that time he had become one 
of the best known prison authorities 
in the country. He runs an institution 
valued at more than $25,000,000, with 
a $3,000,000 budget. He has, during 
that time, practically rebuilt the prison, 
doubling the area of its grounds. There 
were 150 men employed on the prison 
staff when he took over; now there 
are 415. Today Sing Sing houses 2,715 
prisoners against the 1,100 there when 
Lawes began. He has seen some 30,000 
persons pass in and out of its gates 
during the past two decades. 

Looking back on this succession of 
criminals last week, Lawes reflected: 
“If I had a philosophy about men I 
have lost it. I have found good where 
I expected to find bad and I have found 
bad where one might reasonably have 
expected to find good. I have found 
the work very interesting. If I had my 
life to live over again, I would do the 
same work.” 


F he had his life to live over again, 

Lewis E, Lawes would be born, as 
he was, on Sept. 13, 1883, in Elmira, N. 
Y. As a boy he would watch the State 
Reformatory youths parading smartly 
on Saturday afternoons and wonder 
why they should be called “bad.” He 
would join the Army just before he was 
18, only to find soldiering a “dull af- 
fair” and he would quit after three 
years in the Philippines and the Canal 
Zone. He would take a civil service 
exam and get a job as a $55-a-month 
guard in New York’s Clinton Prison 
(Dannemora) in 1905, the same year 
he married Kathryn Stanley of Elmira, 
who died in 1937. 
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Lawes Would Do It All Over Again 


It was at Dannemora that Lawes 
learned his first lesson in prison phi- 
losophy. “Better put that stick in a 
corner, sonny,” a veteran trusty told 
Lawes, pointing to his club. “If a 
prisoner is decent, you don’t need it. 
If he’s mean, itll only make him 
meaner.” When Lawes first used his 
club to quell a fight between two 
prisoners, he hit the wrong man. “I 
never used it again,” he relates. “The 
club may do as much harm as good. [| 
decided to use words instead.” 


TH a shrewd judgment of men 
“ which he rounded out by reading 
all the books on penology he could lay 
hands on, Lawes found words even 
more effective than clubs, and under- 
standing more effective than either. 
They helped him when he was trans- 
ferred after a year to Auburn Prison, 
the “Siberia of America,” and when a 
few months later he got a job at Elmira 
Reformatory, where he stayed from 
1906 to 1914, and where he instituted 
baseball for the boys. 

In 1914 Lawes got his first big job 
as overseer and then superintendent 
of New York City’s Reformatory. He 
moved it from Hart’s Island, where 
there was also a prison and a pauper’s 
field, to the country, where his boys 
helped build the “prison without 
walls.” 

His most effective punishment, he 
found, was to put boys in the “Boob 
Squad”—a boy was a boob to break 
the rules that were helping train him 
to become a decent, respected citizen. 
So well did he impress them that when 
his daughter, being taken for a walk by 
one prisoner, hid in a field and re- 
fused to come when he called, the one 
threat the prisoner could think of 
was: “If you don’t come out right away, 
rii—lll escape.”’+ 
~ + Lawes’ three daughters were all raised in the re- 
formatories and prisons where he has worked. His 


youngest daughter, Joan Marie, is the only child ever 
born within the walls of Sing Sing. 


At Sing Sing, Warden Lawes cleane:| 
up the mess left by his predecessors 
He reconstructed the Mutual Welfar: 
League, the prisoners’ own organiza- 
tion which had become a racket ru: 
by prison “big shots.” He organized 
baseball and football teams for th: 
prisoners, to heighten their morale and 
belief in themselves. His chief task. 
as he sees it, is to reform men and 
fit them for society. 


ee NLY twelve and a half per cen! 

of the prisoners are aggressive], 
anti-social and dangerous,” Lawes 
says. Though he believes humaneness 
and understanding work with mos! 
prisoners, Lawes is no milk-sop. H«: 
reminds all new prisoners that the) 
will be responsible for what the, 
make of themselyes. 

“You have only two rights in prison,” 
they are told; “to worship according t: 
your faith, and to be fed a certain 
amount. Any privileges you get ar: 
granted by the warden—and you mus! 
earn them.” With these methods, 
Lawes has never had a prison riot such 
as have swept other State prisons. In 
the past six years no prisoner has 
escaped from Sing Sing. 

Though Lawes runs his prison re 
markably well, perhaps his greates! 
service has been to keep Americans 
constantly thinking about the 125,000 
men in this country who are behind 
bars. Through books, radio, even 
movies (one of his four books, 20,000 
Years in Sing Sing, has been mack 
into a movie), he keeps pounding on 
these questions: How shall we treat 
these men? What kind of jobs can 
they get when they get out? How can 
we help them go straight? 

A firm believer in the indeterminate 
sentence, with release based upon good 
behavior, he says: “I am _ surfeited 
with this emphasis on punishment and 
stil more punishment. Prison terms 
should be based upon the prisoner’s 
ability to make himself useful to so 
ciety.” The term required for reforn 
cannot be set when a prisoner is sen- 
tenced, Lawes believes: “The trans 
formation of men’s souls and minds 
cannot be determined jn advance.” 


HOUGH he has carried out 300 ex- 
ecutions, Lawes is militantly op- 
posed to capital punishment. He is, in 
fact, honorary president of the League 
to Abolish Capital Punishment. “My, 
opposition to capital punishment is 
not based on sentiment or sympathy,” 
he says. But he believes that the very 
severity of the death penalty creates an 
atmosphere of evasion, hysteria and 
theatricalism during trials which dis- 
rupts justice, creates cynicism and dis 
respect for law and “tends to weake: 
the entire structure of social control.” 
A director of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Lawes sums up his convic- 
tions thus: “The ultimate source of 
behavior is the individual . . . We 
cannot hope for the total elimination 
of social non-conformity .. . If there 
is to be any permanent diminution of 
crime, we shall have to look to our 
adolescents . . . mitigating their mal- 
adjustments during formative years.” 
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White House Invitation 


XCEPT for that Easter Monday 

long, long ago, when we were es- 
corted by adult hands to the White 
House and told to go roll eggs on 
the lawn with all the other children, 
we haven’t entered much into Presi- 
dential social life. But now we under- 
stand we’ve missed a lot of opportun- 
ities. 

We heard recently that all you have 
to do to receive an invitation to a gar- 
den party or, perhaps, a tea is to stop 
in at the door of the Executive Man- 
sion and leave your card, And some- 
where along the line, we picked up 
this additional bit of information: if 
your address is not on the card, write 
it in with pencil. 

No one knows why it has to be in 
pencil, why it can’t be in ink or type- 
writer or scratched in with a two- 
penny nail. We don’t know, either, 
and we haven’t the slightest intention 
of trying to guess. 





. 

Washington Accents 

AYBE in your town you've seen 

one of those fellows with a re- 
cording phonograph who cuts plat- 
ters of the native dialect. It’s the work 
of a learned society which is deter- 
mined to get all the American ac- 
cents on record. We’re not going into 
their activity—not now, anyway—be- 
cause as Kipling says, that’s another 
story. The point we want to make is 
this: we’ve often wondered why they 
don’t save time and shoe leather sim- 
ply by setting their recording device 
up in Washington. 

For Washington is the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the amateur collector of 
native dialects. Whether it be the 
throaty burr of the western Pennsyl- 
vania Scotch-Irish, or the twang of 
Tennessee; the broad-a’d gabble of the 
New York cosmopolite, the pitch of 
the Texas Panhandle, or the Scandi- 
navian overtones of Minnesota—you'll 
find them all, and hundred others, 
here in Washington, 

For Washington, with its popula- 
tion drawn from every state and terri- 
tory, is about as complete a cross- 
section of America as you can hope 
to discover. Frequently, walking 
down a Washington hotel corridor of 
a summer night, when the room doors 
are open and only the slatted ventil- 
ator doors interposed between the 
suests and the world, we’ve made a 
mental trip around the United States 
just picking out the various accents. 
It all blends into something pretty 
fine—the voice of America. 

But there’s one thing we've got to 
warn you about, if you’re thinking of 
coming here to live: that precious 
local accent of your isn’t hard to lose. 
It’s like a pebble milling around in a 
Stream bed with a lot of other pebbles 
—soon gets the individuality rubbed 





off. Some speech teachers call Wash- 
ington “the grave of voice personal- 
ity,” and warn their pupils that four 
or five years here is likely to leave 
them with a sloppy speech, 

What brings this up is the plight of 
a hapless newspaper reporter we 
know whom we discovered tiptoeing 
about various groups standing in a 
hotel lobby the other day. He’d sidle 
up, peer over someone’s shoulder, lis- 
ten breathlessly, shake his head and 
move to another spot. 

Finally, we could stand it no longer. 
We tiptoed after him, peered over his 
shoulder and whispered: “What are 
you doing?” He said his city editor 
had told him to find out something 
about the Washington, D. C., accent. 

“And what did you find out?” we 
asked in our most cultured tones, 

“There ain’t none,” he said hopeless- 
ly. “Ain’t no such thing.” 





Mrs. Roosevelt’s Advice 


E THINK it was only fair of Mrs. 

Roosevelt when, the other day, 
she gave pointers to 300 Congressional 
wives, both Democrat and Republican, 
on how to make a good speech. For, 
in the seven years that she has been 
roaming the country as First Lady, 
Mrs. Roosevelt has made a candidate 
and his wife inseparable in the public 
mind, 

Mrs, Roosevelt has improved her 
own public speaking by constant study 
and practice during the past seven 
years. (Remember how her voice 
used to flute up when she got em- 
phatic?) And from her experience she 
gleaned some pretty sound practical 
advice to pass on to the Congressional 
wives. 

Perhaps the soundest of all was her 
statement, “if you really don’t want 
to speak, I don’t see why you should.” 
But, once you are talking, said Mrs. 
Roosevelt, it is well to remember these 
points: 

1) Never make a speech unless you 
have something worthwhile to say. 
2) Be conciliatory, never antagonistic, 
to your audience. 3) When you are a 
novice, write out the first and last 
parts of your speech. 4) Never read 
your speech; refer to notes. 5) If you 
have to dodge a question, be frank 
and say, “I don’t know,” or, “I haven't 
formed a definite opinion.” 

Mrs. Hugh Butler, who runs the 
course on platform speaking for Con- 
gressional wives—it’s now in its fifth 
season—added a few don’ts to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s advice. The two we liked 
best were these: Don’t wear hats that 
look like “streamlined eggbeaters”— 
farm wives don’t like them; and don’t 
try to tell a joke—women lack men’s 
sense of humor, and can’t see the point 
of a joke themselves. 

Ought to be good material for prac- 
tice debates in that. 





Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mucous 
membranes. No matter how many medi- 
cines you have tried, tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are fo like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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and Power 
A Practical Power Plow Gaede Cultiv of 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers L 
@ Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Mina. 


g “‘ Wonderful!” 


Women Exclaim When You 
Show Them How My 


v5, tt MAGIC 
any pan, basin 
or pail of water— 
plug it in on any 


110-voit light DISG HEATS 


socket—and yeu have hot a ie 
minute. Heats a quart to boiling in 
90 seconds. WATER IN 
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@ good profit on eve one you deliver 
to friends and neighbors. Rush your 
name for free offer. Get our big money 
plan and actual sample for demonstra- 


tions. 
RU-WAY, Dept.1¢10, Waleut Bidg., Des Moines, lows LER 


2 LB. FRUIT ON 3 FOOT TREE 
—3 CROPS A YEAR— 


House Winter Plant—New—Odd— Decorative. ‘abort? Ke Pal wane 
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110 WILLIAMS Vina? PLA G0 “detivere you, Imported 

g - >-Suey Beans Sr 6 dinners Growth vitamins and wonder recipe. 
ur crop. 


Also called Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritus, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE TRIAL Don’t give up—Try a Free Test 

of a mild, soothing eczema wash, 
which for 35 years, has been giving many their “First 
real night's rest’’. Write today. A postal will do. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
1241 Park Square 


SEDALIA, MO. 


ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


HAND MADE. Very Best. Lowest prices. Disecs 
from Factory Representative. Send your name 
address for S catalog 


RE. 
ITALIAN ACCORDION COMPANY 
323 W. Polk St., Dept. PA, Chicago, Hil. 











Medicine 


. . 
i ' VY a Regol contains scientific 


liver medicines including 
very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1552 Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Strange Case of the Rubins 


Last week, geneticists and child 
psychologists were becoming interest- 
ed in the strange case of the Rubin 
families in the Bronx section of New 
York City. Believed to be unique in 
medical history, it was a case of 


identical twin girls marrying identical 


twin boys, living together in the same 
apartment for two years, and then 
having babies within four days of 
each other. 

The story was this: More than four 
years ago, identical twins Benjamin 
and Hyman Rubin attended a party. 
There, they met identical twin girls, 
Sylvia and Ruth Reisman. Fortunately, 
there was no conflict of interest; Hy- 
man liked Ruth and Benjamin liked 
Sylvia. 

There was a double wedding on Sept. 
4, 1937. Immediately, because the two 
couples got along so well together, 
they took a five-room apartment in the 
Bronx. Expenses and work were 
shared equally. 

Last Dec. 20, a boy (Edward Allen) 
was born to Ruth and Hyman. Four 
days later, identical twin girls( Carol 
Roberta and Linda Elaine) were born 
to Sylvia and Benjamin. 

Attracted by the unusual aspects of 
the Rubin situation, scientists last 
week studied the leading figures. That 
the Rubin boys, 29, and the Reisman 
girls, 23, were identical twins they had 
no doubt. One peculiar characteristic 
of identical twins is their “asymmetri- 
cal symptoms”; if one twin has an ir- 
regularity on one side of the body, the 
other will have a similar irregularity 
on the other side. Ruth, it was learn- 
ed, had a bent bicuspid on one side of 
her mouth, Sylvia a bent bicuspid on 
the other side. Hyman’s nose pointed 
slightly to the right, Benjamin’s slight- 
ly to the left. 

The exact nature of what science ex- 
pected to learn from the Rubins’ house- 
hold was not immediately disclosed. 
But Dr. Myrtle B. McGraw, assistant 
director of the Normal Child Develop- 
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600 words a minute... 
population .. 
be puffed to produce an ounce . 


transplanted by surgery . 
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ment Clinic at the Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, declared the Rubin chil- 
dren should present “a most interest- 
ing case for experimental work”—to- 
ward finding the relative importance 
of environment and heredity. 


Neurosis and Genius 


“T am not interested in normal peo- 
ple,” says Dr. Nolan Don Carpentier 
Lewis. His interest in the abnormal 
has taken him far from Coudersport, 
little (2,700 pop.) seat of sparsely 
settled Potter County, Pa., where he 
was born fifty years ago. 

After earning his M. D. at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1914, Dr. Lewis 
began his life work—psychiatry— 
with a fellowship at Johns Hopkins. 
Since then he has worked in Balti- 
more, Washington and New York, 
with a sabbatical year at the psy- 
chiatrist’s shrine, Vienna. 

Today Dr. Lewis belongs to eleven 
learned societies and holds down 
three important jobs. He is profes- 
sor of psychiatry and executive officer 
of that department at Columbia Uni- 
versity; director and psychiatrist at 
New York’s Presbyterian Hospital; 
and director of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. Last week, 
speaking in New York City, Dr. Lewis 
expounded a pet theory he holds 
about abnormal people, illustrated 
with cases from his practice. The 
theory: that all great works are done 
by neurotics. 

When a genius is cured of his neu- 
rosis (a nervous disorder not ac- 
companied by any apparent physical 
injury), he loses his genius, Dr. Lewis 
said. He told of a famous pianist 
who came to him begging to be cured 
of his neurosis. “l warned him that 
I could cure him, but that he might 
never play the piano again,” Dr. 
Lewis told his audience of scientists. 
“He begged me to go ahead and cure 
him. Well, I have cured him, but he 
is no longer a great artist of the piano. 








OR human consumption, alcohol can be distilled from almost any plant 
F containing even a slight quantity of sugar. Generally, beer comes from hops, 
wine from grapes, and hard liquor from grain, but these products may also come 
from rice, dandelions, cactus plants, prunes and potatoes .. 
or she reaches eighth grade in grammar school, the normal child is able to read 
and understand about 300 words a minute. College students average about 325 
words a minute, while capable business executives are commonly able to digest 
e@ According to the American Chemical Society, the rat 
population of the United States totals 260,000,000—about double the human 
. @ Scientific American asserts that the visible part of the smoke 
from one cigarette weighs .0031 of an ounce and that 322 cigarettes would have to 
.. @ Cornea tissue from the eyes of dead persons 
can be used, in some cases, to restore sight to living persons, the tissue being 
.. @ Agranulocytosis is a skin disease which attacks 


. @ By the time he 


the palate. Frequently caused by too-steady use of coal-tar drugs (such as 


amidopyrine), it is often virulent enough to cause death . . 


. @ Ether was first 


used as an anesthetic by Dr. Crawford Long of Georgia in 1842. The date its 


general use began was October 16, 1846. 


Today, depending on the patient and 


the type of operation to be performed, doctors are able to choose from more 
than 200 different anesthetics, including ether. 


























International 


Lewis: A Pianist Became a Mathematician 


He is now a fine mathematician.” 

Dr. Lewis’ treatment of a woman 
novelist was somewhat more fortun- 
ate for her public. “I recognized her 
trouble and told her I could cure her, 
but that she would no longer write 
fine novels if I did. She, of course, de- 
sired treatment; but I decided that it 
would be a pity to destroy so fine a 
novelist, so I refused to treat her. She 
is continuing to write fine novels.” 

In answer to the obvious question 
that pops into the minds of those 
who would like to become geniuses, 
Dr. Lewis replied: “We do not yet 
know how to produce these neuroses 
artificially, nor how to direct them 
and so create geniuses or works of 
genius.” 

——————. 


Capsules 


q@ Russian scientists, for whom 
corpses should be plentiful (see page 
8), have worked out a method by 
which wounds can be treated with 
skin grafted from corpses, Soviet pa- 
pers announced, The Moscow sci- 
entists were also reported to have 
achieved success in transfusing blood 
from corpses. 


@ From the _ versatile soybean 
chemists have been able to extract 
everything from sex hormones to 
plastics for automobile parts. Last 
week the soybean yielded another 
substitute—substitute egg white. Two 
University of California scientists, 
Betty M. Watt and Doris Ulrich, re 
ported that their egg substitute, a pale 
yellow powder which foams to four 
teen times it own volume when mixed 
with water, not only tastes as good in 
cakes and candies, but is not subject to 
spoilage. 


q In New York, Dr. Daniel E. Zis- 
kin of Columbia University reported 
that healing of mouth diseases is 
speeded by applying a preparation of 
sex hormones to the gums. The hor- 
mones, he said, strengthened the ker- 
atin, or outer layer of gum tissue. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





About Public Opinion 


‘OLONEL BALLOT paid his week- 
C, ly call on his friend Joe Doaks. 
This time it was Mrs. Doaks who met 
him at the front door. 

“Good afternoon, madam,” said the 
Colonel cheerily. “Don’t tell me the 
90d Mr. Doaks has gone with the ma- 
jority and caught a cold?” 

Mrs. Doaks laughed. “Nothing like 
that, Colonel,” she declared. “He’s 
just so busy going over last year’s 
business figures that he didn’t hear 
you arrive. Besides,” she added pride- 
fully, “Joe’s not one to follow the ma- 
jority in anything, whether in catch- 












mass changes slowly. 
degree and direc- 
tion of this change over a period of 
several elections, it is usually pos- 
sible to plot a curve—much like the 
trajectory of a shell—to determine 
where public opinion is most likely 
to strike at the next election. 

“Bear inemind, Mr. Doaks, this sys- 
tem simply reveals party trends—not 
the specific strength of individual 
candidates. As such, the results of the 
so-called mid-term elections, like 
those of 1938 and 1934, can be used 
for plotting our curves. And I might 
say here, the voting trend of a Con- 
gressional district comes closer to de- 


opinion in the 
By observing the 





ing colds or casting votes.” fining bedrock public sentiment than 
At this point Joe Doaks himself the voting trend in the larger and less 
vreeted the Colonel. “You know, Col- frequent elections for Senator, Gov- 
mel Ballot,” he ernor and Pres- 
said, “I’ve been A *1° M ident. 
nvying you and uxiliary easure “Take  [linois, 
vour work all ie HIS rather garrulous chat for example; I 
iorning. I’ve been iy oe Doaks this — ——— happen to have 
. . i stres p é rte act: . : 
thinking that all ee a ee ae those figures with 
2 question-and-answer polls do not TI are 102 
ou have to do to constitute the only measure of pub- me. There are 102 
find out what's lic sentiment. There is an auxiliary counties in Iili~ 
voing to happen measure, he says, and it is espe- nois. In 1938, in 
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ask people and ee ee ae 

: ional elections. 
then simply add 
up the a is Colonel Ballot’ 
But if my _busi- the election retur 
ness—” Here Joe 


to show the curvi 
strength in relatic 


pointed to the liv- 
ing-room table, 
which was littered 
with dog - eared 
account books and 
scratch paper. 


figures for Illino 
shows how the 
has lost ground in 


Colonel Ballot holds true for the 
took one quick 
look at the table. 


“! gather from all 
that, Mr. Doaks, 
that your method 
of determining what’s what for next 
vear in your business is to find out 
what happened last year and the year 
before and perhaps the year before 
that.” 

“Exactly, Colonel,” replied Joe. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, smil- 
ing, “I must take exception to your 
belief that there’s none of that work 
o be done in my business, to say 
nothing of your suspicion that my 
veekly trip around:the entire U. S. A. 
is a lark. I do the very same thing, 
from time to time, that you’re doing. 
Let me @xplain, sir. Public opinion 
polls tell you one thing, but don’t for- 
set there is an auxiliary method— 
and a very good one, too—for pictur- 
ng the trends of popular sentiment.” 

“Surely not my method, Colonel,” 
loe exclaimed. 

“Your method exactly, Mr. Doaks.” 
(nd picking up a pencil, the Colonel 
began to draw curved lines on the 
back of an envelope. “You must 
realize,” he went on, “that public 


Because public feel- 
ing in the mass changes slowly, it 


plotted_with those of 1934 and 1932 


lustrate his point, 


Without saying that the same trend 


implies nevertheless that such fig- 
ures are as important to politicians 
as are the returns of opinion polls. 


67 of those coun- 
ties, Democratic 
Con gressional 
strength was at its 
lowest since the 
Roosevelt land- 
slide of 1932, 

“Or take Ohio. 
There are 88 coun- 
ties in Ohio. In 
the 1938 Congres- 
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ion. This measure 
vast performances 
id-term Congress- 
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ns of 1938 can be 


ng trend of party 
m to 1940. To il- 
the Colonel cites 


is and Ohio and sional races in 
Democratic party th: epee he 
both those states mat state, the 

Democratic 


strength in 65 of 
those 88 counties 
was lower than in 
any election since 
and including 
1932. So you see, 
by comparing the county vote over a 
series of elections in any siate, it is 
possible to tell at least the direction 
in which party strength is traveling 

that is, whether it’s traveling up 
or down. I haven’t the totals for the 
other states worked out as yet, but 
these are enough to illustrate that 
there’s more to this business of politi- 
cal predicting than asking questions.” 

“Well, Colonel Ballot,” said Joe, 
laughing, “I apologize if I seemed to 
belittle your labors in any way. I— 
ah-ahhhh—” But before he could 
finish it, Joe’s sentence was lost in 
a great sneeze. 

The old gentleman grinned good- 
naturedly. “@ow, Mr. Doaks,” he 
drawled, “as a rugged individualist, 
you’re not by any chance catching 
anything so popular as a cold—are 
you?” 

“Can’t say,” replied Joe, “but Ill 
ask Mrs. Doaks, and I’m sure I’!] know 
definitely when 4 have the pleasure 
of seeing you again next week.” 


entire nation, he 
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NOBODY LOVES A 


COUGHER 


Here’s Quick, Safe Relief 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-13, 
440 W errant 000 St., 


New York C is 


Led UNIOR GUITAR 


Th ae 


Get this 
handsome 
instrument NOW, 
Here's How. Just send 
your name and addres 
‘(SEND NO MONEY). “we TRUST 
YOU with 30 packs of Garden Seeds 
te sell at 10c a packet. When sold 
send $3.00 collected and WE WILL 
SEND thie maho y finish guitar 
and Five Minute ‘Teares “tion Book 
absolutely FREE. Write for seeds NOW. 
A post card will do Address 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY’ 
Station 48, Paradise, Pennsytvanta 


PepThe biggest tuso- fifty 


YES SIR!s2. 50 for room and bath in tbis 


<a modern, 14- story hotel. Two per- 
sons $3.50. Send for booklet “G ” today. 


voret EMPIRE "<2" 


“At the Gateway to Times Squase’’ 
TOMBSTONES *7% ven=s 


Wholesale to you — Save eney dcauer 
Beautiful ROCKDALE Monuments, Markers. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. Pree lettering. 
Freight paid. Freecatalog. Compare our prices, 
7g Joliet, Di, 















If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 50-K, Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Tfusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 


For full information—write today! 















SAVE 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
If you need teeth, but 
HALF do not care to spend 
OR much money. WF i te 
about m e an 
MORE 10 W ICES. You 


MUST be SATISFIED or your money will be refunded 
anytime within your 90-day trial. I have many Satis- 
fied Customers in United States and Canada. My 
Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


SEND NO MONEY E25 Popay fo: rare 


DR. m. CLEVE DENTAL a oe toute tr, 
1-AO, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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TRADE PACTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


opposition point by point, they state 
their case broadly as follows: 

1) There can be no true prosperity 
in the world without international 
trade. The livelihood of millions of 
Americans depends on the intelligent 
promotion of America’s exports and 
imports. We cannot sell to nations 
abroad unless -we buy from nations 
abroad. If we set up tariff barriers 
against other nations, other nations 
will retaliate by setting up barriers 
against us. If we intend to build an 
economic wall around the United 
States, we must be prepared for eco- 
nomic regimentation and a lower 
standard of living. 

2) The trade pacts are instruments 
of peace. If America had followed a 
reciprocal trade policy in the 1920s, 
if it had not passed the “monstrous” 
Smoot-Hawley tariff in 1930, nations 
might not have been driven to adopt 
programs of self-sufficiency, to set up 
barriers between each other, to fol- 
low the economic policies that froze 
international commerce, deepened de- 
pression, and finally provoked the fric- 
tions that led to war. When peace 
comes again, it will be necessary for 
the whole world to return to free- 
flowing world trade under some such 
system as that fashioned by Cordell 
Hull. 

3) The trade pacts are not treaties 
in the strict sense. They are tariff- 
making understandings between this 
country and other countries. In the 
past the Supreme Court has upheld 
delegation of tariff-making powers. 


. Objectives Attained 


4) It is altogether false to say that 
the reciprocal trade program has not 
attained any of its objectives. In pros- 
perous 1929, total world trade (com- 
bined exports and imports of all na- 
tions) reached a high of 68% billion 
dollars, and America’s share in that 
was some 9% billion dollars. With the 
depression, these totals fell sickening- 
ly. By 1934, total world trade was 
down to 23 billion dollars, while Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade reached a low in 
1932 of 2.9 billion dollars. Contribut- 
ing largely to this grave decline were 
the trade-killing tariff schedules of the 
Smoot-Hawley bill. With the advent 
of the reciprocal trade program, how- 
ever, the downward trend—for Amer- 
ica at least—was reversed. Signifi- 
cantly, since that program became 
effective in 1934, America’s foreign 
trade has staged a much greater re- 
covery than foreign trade for the 
world as a whole (see tabulation). 
Moreover, in Secretary Hull’s words: 
“Taking the average figures for the 
years 1934 and 1935 and the years 1937 
and 1938, we find that, while our ex- 
ports rose by one billion dollars, our 
imports increased by 671 millions. In 
1937 and 1938, the excess of exports 
over imports averaged 700 million dol- 
lars. In 1939 the picture has been ap- 
proximately the same ... Our exports 
to trade-agreement countries rose by 





PATHFINDER 


World Trade & Our gt MB IE aa 


HOWN here is the record of world trade since 1929. 


“World total” covers the 


combined exports and imports of all countries, including the United States. 
The tabulation separately shows the share of the United States in this trade, the 


last column of figures 


being the sum of our exports and imports. 


It will be 


noted that the world total in 1929 was more than 68% billion dollars, and that 


our share in that figure was more than 9% billion dollars. 


It will also be noted 


that the world total declined rapidly to a low of 23 billion dollars in 1934, while 


our share declined to a low~just under three billion dollars in 1932. 


Since that 


time, with many nations practicing the doctrine of economic self-sufficiency, the 
world total has shown little substantial recovery, standing at only about 27 


billion dollars in 1938. 


Proportionately, our foreign trade has staged a striking 


recovery—between 1932 and 1937, it rose from a low of less than three billion 
dollars to more than six billion dollars in 1937, and five billion dollars in 1938. 
Some cite this point as an indication of the effectiveness of the Trade Agreements 


Act: 

Year World Total Our Exports Our Imports Our Total Share 
eS $68,606,000,000 $5,241,000,000 $4,400,000,000 $9,641,000,000 
a ae 55,161,000,000 3,843,181,000 3,060,908,000 6,904,000,000 
eater 39,390,000,000 2,424,000,000 2,090,000,000 4,514,000,000 
SE vanes 26,395,000,000 1,611,000,000 1,323,000,000 2,934,000,000 
Pee 24,224,000,000 1,674,994,000 1,449,559,000 3,124,553,000 
a 23,375,000,000 2,132,800,000 1,655,055,000 3,787 855,000 
EN o's a 23,772,000,000 2,282,874,000 2,047,485,000 4,330,359,000 
a 25,722,000,000 2,455,978,000 2,422,592,000 4,878,570,000 
A 31,223,000,000 3,349,167,000 3,083,668,000 6,432,835,000 
ee oes as 27,440,000,000 3,094,095,000 1,960,528,000 5,054,623,000 





61 per cent, while our exports to 
non-agreement countries increased by 
only 38 per cent.” 

5) It is a complete distortion of fact 
to say that the Trade Agreements Act 
has damaged the economic status of 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
workers. The trade pacts have un- 
doubtedly been a factor of great im- 
portance in raising the national income 
from a low of 40 billion dollars in 1932 
to 68% billion doilars in 1939. Further, 
it is the worst sort of misrepresenta- 
tion to say that the pacts have “vic- 
timized” the farmer with a “flood” of 
farm products imported from abroad. 


. Facts for Farmers 


In stating their case, supporters of 
the Trade Agreements Act make a spe- 
cial effort to refute that chargé, be- 
cause the greatest opposition to the 
Hull program seems to exist in the 
farm areas. Accordingly, Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace has 
entered the fray with particular force. 
Speaking as a farmer to and for farm- 
ers, he has advised agricultural Amer- 
ica to hold fast to the reciprocal trade 
policy as_an essential need. And in 
his official capacity, he has appeared 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee to back up Hull in such 
points as these: 


e In 1932, after two years of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff, U. S. cash farm 
income was down to 4.7 billion dollars. 
In 1938, after four years of the Hull 
program, that income was up to 7.6 
billion dollars, exclusive of Federal 
benefits, 

e Critics of the Trade Agreements 
Act frequently point out that in 
1936-37, farm imports markedly in- 
creased while farm exports decreased. 
This did not “victimize “the American 
farmer, however. The explanation: 
U.S. droughts in 1934 and 1936 had cut 
farm production, raised prices and 
threatened a shortage of goods; under 
these abnormal conditions, it was 
necessary to import foreign farm 
products—the trade pacts had nothing 
whatever to do with it. Actually, in 
normal 1938-39, imports of agricul- 


tural products were smaller than they 
were in the first year of the Trade 
Agreements program, and less than 
half as big in value as the annual aver- 
age for such products in the 1920s. 


e Prices received by American 
cattle producers have been consistent- 
ly higher under the Hull program 
than they were immediately before 
the program took effect. Like all 
American farm interests, cattle men 
are protected under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. For example, the U. S. 
pact with Canada allows the annual! 
entry of only 250,000 head of Canadian 
cattle, a figure representing only 1.5 
per cent of the total U. S. slaughter 
in 1938. As additional protection, no 
more than 60,000 of this Canadian 
allotment may ‘be imported in any 
one quarter of the year—thus guard- 
ing against price declines likely to 
result from any sudden large influx 
of foreign cattle in American markets. 

@ Trade pacts have increased Amer- 
ica’s exports of farm products. From 
1936 to 1939, such exports to agree- 
ment countries increased 15 per cent: 
in the same period, however, the same 
type of exports to non-agreement 
countries decreased 19 per cent. 


Sectional Opposition 


But it is not on the basis of thes: 
broad theoretical and statistical a: 


guments that Congress may decid: 
between Cordell Hull’s_ reciproca 


trade policies and possible return t: 
Smoot-Hawley protectionism, Th: 
decisive factor may be the opinion o! 
each Congressman on this question 
“Has the Trade Agreements Act i! 
actual operation hurt the interests o 
my own constituents?” In_ othe: 
words, as the old political s#ying has 
it, the national tariff may again b: 
considered as “a local issue”—a sex 
tional problem instead of a nationa! 
and international one. 

And in keeping with the “localized 
nature of such opposition are the tac 
tics which may be used against th: 
Hull program in the coming Congres- 
sional battle, If the outlook is not fa- 
vorable for outright defeat of the 
resolution extending the Trade Agrec- 
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ments Act, opponents are expected to 
make a determined effort to add an 
amendment requiring Senate ratifica- 
tion of all future pacts. Such a re- 
quirement would give Congressmen 
in Opportunity to look out for the in- 
terests of their own constituents be- 
fore any tariff reduction became effec- 
tive. Since it would also give lobbyists 
in opportunity to bring pressure to 
bear.on Senators and restore oldtime 
“log-rolling,” Hull’s backers claim the 
unendment would effeetively kill the 
\ct as a tariff-lowering measure, 

As the battle lines formed in Con- 
sress last week, it became apparent 
that the Republicans would be almost 
solidly opposed to extension of the 
Act, though the party as a whole is not 
united in support of the G. O. P.’s tra- 
ditional high-tariff policies. In the 
Democratic camp, the full power of 
the Administration has been thrown 
behind Hull, but complete party sup- 
port is by no means assured. Western 
Democrats, from agricultural areas 
where talk of the “flood of farm im- 
ports” has been loudest, are thought 
by many observers to hold the balance 
of power, so that their votes may well 
decide the life or death of reciprocal 
trade for America, 

Seeking to herd wavering Congress- 
men into the protectionist fold are an 
estimated 40 lobbying organizations. 
The National Grange and several other 
farm groups have come out against the 
Hull program, with the _ battle-cry 
‘The American Market for the Amer- 
ican Farmer.” However, this farm 
opposition is offset considerably by 
the support accorded the Act by 
Secretary Wallace and such important 
organizations as the Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Farmers’ Union. 


. . . OF World Importance 


That-the outcome of the tariff battle 
may well be of importance to the 
whole world is not to be doubted. 
America’s trade position makes that 
clear, First among exporting nations 
and second only to Great Britain 
unong importing nations, the United 
States is a bellwether of world com- 
merce. Hence, exponents of interna- 
tional trade fear more than anything 
else that a reversal of the Hull policy 
at this time would lead to economic 
iationalism everywhere. For experi- 
ence has shown that high tariffs be- 
set high tariffs, as was _ illustrated 
when America hiked its barriers to un- 
precedented levels in the Smoot-Haw- 
ley law of 1930. Nations whose prod- 
ucts were thus barred from the Amer- 
ican market immediately retaliated 
with protective measures of their own 
to exclude American imports. Par- 
ticularly in the totalitarian countries 
vas this process carried to extremes. 

As already stated, within two years 
after this disastrous tariff race had 
begun, world trade—both export and 
import—had plunged with sickening 
suddenness from 68% billions in 1929 
to 23 billions in 1934. Today, world 
trade is nowhere near recovery, stand- 
ing at a total of only some 27 billion 
dollars. Economic netionalism and 


war abroad have kept it stifled. 

If extension of the Trade Agree 
ments Act is now denied by Congress, 
those pacts now in effect will remain 
operative until expressly repudiated 
by one signatory, but that will be of 
little solace to advocates of reciprocal 
trade. A defeat for Hull in the battle 
ahead will serve notice on the world 
that this country is turning toward the 
economic isolationism which many 
observers believe contributed largely 
to the current war, and certainly had 
much to do with the depression of 
the 1930s. Such an action, coming at 
a time when men are looking forward 
hopefully to building a more equitable 
world order when peace comes, would 
be of momentous significance indeed. 








NEEDLE DESIGNS 





CHARM FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


2379—There’s nothing quite so flatter to the 
*‘well-dressed’’ table as a rich, lovely filet cloth, 
crocheted in lacy stitch. This cloth has an especially 
graceful flower and leaf design. Full details included 
with number. - 

6519—‘‘Personal’’ charm for handkerchiefs, scarfs 
and linens is lent by smart embroidered initials. Each 
initiel is wreathed with flowers in colorful stitchery. 
Pull details included with number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
at 15c each (coin). Address N 


tern, priced eedlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York, 
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Don’t Suffer 


GAS PAINS 


Lee Jones writes, “‘I suffered so from in- 
digestion that at times the gas pressure would 
almost draw me double. I took Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery for a time and was 
relieved of this distressing condition.” 


For over 70 years, countless thousands who 

suffered from bloat, gas pains and similar indi- 
gestion distress have taken Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery over a period of time—and have 
been amazed at the relief it brought. 

For this great medicine, formulated by a prac- 
ticing physician, acts on the true basic principle to 
relieve such indigestion—by stimulating the flow 
of gastric juices. This assists you to digest your 
food better; more thoroughly. And when food diges- 
tion is complete there is no cause for gas pains, or 
the misery of indigestion. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been sold. Proof of its amazing benefits. 
Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery from 
your druggist today, or write Dr. Pierce, Dept. 20, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for generous free sample. Don’t 
suffer one unnecessary moment from gas pains, or 
similar indigestion distress. 


For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here’s an old home remedy your mother 
probably used, but, for real results, it is 
still one of the most effective and depend- 
able for coughs due to colds. Once tried, 
you'll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups granulated sugar and one cup water 
for a few moments, until dissolved. No cook- 
ing needed—a child could do It. 

Now put 24% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This makes a full 
pint of truly splendid cough medicine, and 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, and 
lasts a family a long time. 

And you’il say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold promptly. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages. Thus it makes breathing easy and lets 
you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if not pleased in every way. 











W. don’t claim you’ll be the most popular girl 
in town, BUT—if constipation’s dulled the sparkle 
of your charm, see how much gayer life becomes 
when you try FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chew- 
ing gum way to relief. FEEN-A-MINT’s a real 
joy to take. You get all of its famous, benefits 
simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: Why, it 
seems just like magic!"’ Praised by millions. Get 
a package today. 


FEEN-A-MINT sszice"ss 


FARN EXTRA MONEY aZ4om 


= Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
today lor REE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictrial Company, Li DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont 
MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing liste are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to « new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DI 

in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. ‘ou should call our attention to any error 
we have made in your name or address. 

PA WASHINGTON. D. ©. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Checker Variation 


Since these are war times, here is 
a war-like variation of the ordinary 
game of checkers. Instead of starting 
the game with 12 men for each player, 
the board is set with six kings against 
an opponent’s 10 men, This combina- 
tion seldom occurs in ordinary check- 
ers, but it is a fairly matched set-up— 
the mobility of six kings pitted against 
the more numerous men. Though 
played on the regular checker-board 
by the rules of the ordinary game, 
many new problems of strategy will 
arise. Try it. 


Coin Stunt 


This stunt added to your repertoire 
will help you do your share of the 
after-dinner entertaining, For it you 
need two quarters, a dime and a glass 
of water plus some practice. 

First, the performer places the two 
quarters flat on the table about an inch 
apart. Then he puts the dime between 
the quarters and sets the glass of water 
‘over the dime so that it rests on the 
two quarters. That done, he an- 
nounces that the trick is to get the 
dime from under the glass without 
touching the glass at all. Can it be 
done? 

Of course it can, if you know the 
secret: just scratch on the tablecloth 
in front of the dime and as near the 
glass as possible without touching it. 
The proper scratching causes the dime 
to “walk” from under the glass. 

















Brain Teaser 


A Southern cotton grower decided 
to cut his large force of workers in 
half in order to reduce eXpenses, His 
force consisted of 30 men and women, 
15 of whom were white and 15 black. 
As the colored people were cheaper 
to employ and peculiarly adapted for 
his kind of work, he decided to dis- 
charge all his white employees. But 
not desiring it to appear that there 
was any discrimination, he lined up 
the 30 “hands” in such a way that by 
counting out every 10th person and 
discharging him, he got rid of every 
white “hand” without having to let a 
single colored one go. The question is: 
How did the cotton grower line up 
the 30 persons so that, counting from 
left to right, every 10th person was a 
white employee? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The home 
owner had to ask $6,078.63 for his 


property. 
—_—_——_—_- 


Smiles 


Dolcini—That man over there is one 
of our leading capitalists. 

Dzudi—Why, I had no idea you had 
such a man of wealth in your city. 
What line does he follow? 

Dolcini—The capitalization of the 
letter “I.” 





Nutting—How long were you on your 
wedding tour? 

Cutting—Too long! 
lecture tour. 


It turned into a 


Medium—tThe spirit of Captain Kidd 
is here. He says he didn’t hide nearly 
as much gold and silver treasure as 
people think, 

Voice—Ah! Trying to duck his in- 
come tax, is he? 


Visitor—My, what pretty hair you 
have, Dottie. You get it from your 
mother, don’t you? 

Dottie—I dess I must ’a got it from 
Daddy; his is all gone. ~ 


Helen—A fine fellow Jack is to take 
a girl out riding! 

Harriet—Why? What did he do? 

Helen—Nothing. He just drove. 


Boogy—It’s a good thing our wives 
don’t know where we went last night. 

Woogy—lIt is, indeed. By the way, 
where did we go? 

Boogy—Hanged if I know. 

Onalene—I just can’t learn to jitter- 
bug. 

Dinocan—Why not? 

Onalene—I don’t know. Perhaps I’m 
just too sound mentally. 

Askett—They claim that the candi- 
date descended from a very old and 
distinguished family that came over 
here more than two centuries ago. 

Tellett—Yes, and he’s still descend- 
ing. 


Mrs. Goolsby—What’s the idea of 
the suitcase, Mr. Goolsby? Going 
away? 

Goolsby—No, but I heard you talk- 
ing about the church giving a rum- 








_mage sale and I’m taking all my 


clothes down to the office until it’s 
over. 


Chubb—I understand that Bjones’ 
condition is extremely grave. 

Duff—That’s very strange. I thought 
he only had a cold, 

Chubb—He did, but then he took all 
the remedies his friends prescribed. 


Izzat—Is there anything good that 
can be said about auto drivers? 

Izzard—Yes, they don’t seem to care 
about killing themselves any more 
than they seem to care about killing 
others. 


‘PATHEINDER 
RHYME & REASON 


ABOR is discovered to be the grand 

conqueror, enriching and building up 
nations more surely than the proudest 
battles. 








—CHANNING 
I desire so to conduct the affairs of thi 
administration that if at the end, when | 
come to lay down the reins of power, | 
have lost every other friend on earth, | 
shall at least have one friend left, and that 
friend shall be down inside of me. 





LINCOLN 
What wee gave, wee have; 
What wee spent, wee had; 
What wee left, wee lost. 
—An Epitaph 


Great men are they who see that spirit 
ual is stronger than any material forc« 
that thoughts rule the world. 

—EMERSON 
Much learning shows how little mortal: 
know, 
Much wealth, how little worldlings can 
enjoy. 
—YOUNG 
He who lives well is the best preache: 
—CERVANTES 

Life is like a game of tables, the chance 

are not in our power, but the playing is 

—TERENCE 
When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 
When health is lost, something is lost; 
When character is lost, all is lost. 


—GERMAN SCHOOL MOTTO 


I have three chairs in my house: on 
for solitude, two for friendship and thre: 
for society. 

—THOREAU 

They that deny a God destroy man’ 
nobility; for certainly man is of kin to 
the beasts by his body; and, if he be not 
kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and 
ignoble creature. 

—BACON 
Youth fades; love droops, the leaves of 
friendship fall; 
A mother’s secret hope outlives them all. 
om ee —HOLMES 

Businéss dispatched is business — we! 
done, but business hurried is busines: 
ill done. 

—BULWER-LYTTON 
Life may change, but it may fly mot; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth; 
Love repulsed,—but it returneth. 
—SHELLEY 


- Those who want much are always muc! 
in need; happy the man to whom God 
gives with a sparing hand what is suffi 
cient for his wants. 
—HORACE 
Many things difficult to design prov 
easy to performance. 
—JOHNSON 
Laugh not too much; the witty man 
laughs least; 
For wit is news only to ignorance. 
—HERBERT 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office.as listed on 
page two. 








AGENTS WANTED 





BARGAINS—100 Blades 25c; Electric Razor 55c; Can- 

did Type Camera 50c; Latex Gross 85c; 1001 other 
items. Catalog. World’s Lowest Priced Wholesalers. 
Mills Sales, 901 Broadway, New York. 


BABY CHICKS 


40,000 CUSTOMERS in 40 different states annually 

buy 10,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and layers. 
21 different breeds. Sexed chicks. Poults, ducks, 
$2.90-100 (for light cockerels) and up. Free catalogue. 
We guarantee chicks for 14 days. Immediate delivery. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, Indiana. 


CUT PRICE CHICKS! Light cockerels $2.98 per 100. 

Straight Breeds proportionally low. Leading Breeds. 
Sexed Chicks. Bloodtested. Approved. Low overhead 
enables us to sell for less. Free Catalog. Zollicker 
Hatchery, Box 851, Harrisonville, Mo. 


DISCOUNT SALE SEX-GUARANTEED PUREBRED, 

or Hybrid Chicks—males, pullets or as hatched, 
year around. Blood Tested. Rare and popular Breeds. 
Discounts 1940 orders. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatch- 
eries, Box 1028-A, Corydon, Ind, 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. World’s 

largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed 
and Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Box 1006, Shenandoah. Iowa 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPERATE your own. Newspaper Clipping Agency from 
your own home. Profitable, Dignified, Independent 

Business. 25c brings complete instructions Fried- 

man Service, 1079 Avenue C, Bayonne, New Jersey 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, “Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, liter- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP,WANTED 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY ond ws up to $22 a week sell- 
ing famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
Hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. Amer- 
can Mills, Dept. D-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
house-to-house, experience or investment. Give age, 
dress size. Harford, Dept. B-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR; like Natives play. Learn at 

home. Write for Free, illustrated booklet. Oahu 
School of Music, Room 874, Film Bidg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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HOSIERY FOR SALE 


LADIES BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. 
$1.00, Postpaid, Slightly imperfect 
guarantee. Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. P, Lexington, 
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INSTRUCTION — 


Write for Talent Test (No Fee). 
occupation. Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P. 10, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 7 
$30 WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 

We buy 35c lb. World’s Largest Company. 40-Page 
Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seattle, 
Wash 








NURSFRY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. Best Va- 

rieties Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grape- 
vines 3c: Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and 
Plants. Catalog Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 
511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a ‘Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
book. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
OA31, Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


PLANTS 


PREE—CALENDAR FOR 1940. Large picture calen- 
dar to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spray- 
ng guide for the home garden. A postcard with your 

name and address will bring your calendar postpaid. 

Order now while the supply lasts. P. D. Fulwood, 

Tifton, Georgia. 














PHOTO FINISHING _ 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
olor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. _ eA 

ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. 

Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative "25c, en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 

Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. bs . 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 

Illinois. L 














SALESMEN WANTED 


IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can “make . good money 

with a Rontde® Route. .We help you get started. 
No € needed. Steady work for right man. 
Wri SRawieigh’ "s, Box A-2-PAT, Freeport, Tl. 





HOUSEHOLD 
Pork and Apple Pie 


Cut three pounds of fresh, lean 
pork into small pieces. Then peel and 
slice four large apples. Next slice one 
onion in thin slices, Put these ingred- 
ients into a prepared pie crust in al- 
ternate layers and season with two 
teaspoons salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoon white pepper. Cover with top 
crust, slit to let steam escape. Bake 
in moderate oven for about two hours. 

———<—<—_— oe ——————_—_ 


Horseradish Sauce 


Few relishes give meats and fish 
quite the tang that horseradish prep- 
arations do. Some vegetables and sal- 
ads also gain in flavor by the addition 
of a bit of the bitey root. A good horse- 
radish sauce may be made by whip- 
ping a half cup cream until firm, then 
adding four tablespoons horseradish, 
half a teaspoon sugar and one-fourth 
teaspoon salt. Another sauce is made 
by simply adding grated or prepared 
horseradish to tomato sauce or juice. 


Week's Hints 


@ Overstirring and mixing causes 
muffins to rise in peaks and burst open. 


@ To prevent cauliflower from 
turning dark while cooking, put a 
slice of lemon in the water in which 
it is cooked. 

q Camphor will remove the white 
rings left on tables by water glasses. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph recording, Rhyming pamphlet Free. 
Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. re oS 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. - 
SONGWRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant Op- 
portunity. Write at once. Burrell Vanburen, B45, 
Rockhaven, Kentucky. 


USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SILK DRESSES—1l0c, Children’s Coats, 35e. Bargains 
on Used Clothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 
Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York. 





















SAYS HEALTH AUTHORITY 


@ “If you suffer from some 
common ailment, every meal you gis 
eat may be poisoning your body! ee 
What you EAT can either im- ™ 


prove your con- 

Sate RHEUMATISH 

it WORSE!” 

This is the warn- 

peas Pe. .D. 4 

who has helpe 

thousands toe Qa ba vad 

FREE BOOK fsou'rscts 
FOOD FACTS 


Do you know what foods help 
Rheumatism, Stomach Trouble, Con- 
Stipation, High Blood Pressure? 
What foods should never be eaten 
together? Which foods act as medi- 
cines—which as poisons? Do you 
know the truth about Vitamins and 
Minerais? Learn these vital facts 
disclosed tn “BIO-DYNAMIC 
HEALTH", new Free Book 
Jamea G. Reynolds. Reveals fi 
sacks that have brought back health 
to hundreds after drugs failed. Telle 
how YOU can learn at home to apply these health 
secrets to your own condition. Write for Free Book 
today. No cost or obligation. Postcard will do. 


20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. Dept. I8A1 


CAMERA GIVEN 


For taking orders for our business and 
calling cards. Everybody uses cards, 
You can easily 
earn this beauti- 
ful Camera in 2 
hours. 

$10 in Cash 
given away each 
month for the 
best picture, in 
our opinion, tak- 
en with one of these Cameras. Send 
no money. We trust you. Send name 
and address to: 


Rex Co., Dept. A. Box 176, Glendale, Calif. 


*3.90 Truss FREE incre, 


now or ever—you get this $3.50 truss just for trying 
a Doctor’s Invention for reducible rupture. Different. 
No leg straps; No Elastic Belts; No Leather Bands. 
Holds rupture Up and In. Easy to wear, comfortable, 
Gives entire satisfaction in most cases. Doctor's 
Invention sent on 80 Days Trial along with FREE 
$3.50 Truss. Write PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO., 
9077 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo, 































YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES 


THIS MONTH 


Renew NOW if Your Address Label Shows “JAN 40” 


Look at your address label on the back of your PATHFINDER—note carefull 


the bottom line. 
indicated. 


Your subscription expires with the last issue in the mont 
To make sure that you do not miss any issues, mail your renewal 


in time to reach us not later than the fifteenth of the month shown. Play 
safe—don’t wait for another reminder—renew now. 


KOuUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING™y 


PATHFI NDERS 

All the news of 
allthe world. 
Accurate — Eresh 
from the news cen- 
ter of the world 


WASHINGTON 








St. or R. F. D. .. 


ARRRRRRRRRRERERERRRERT 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
$2 for Three Years (156 weekly issues) 
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Save UP TO 507 
On Yous Magazines 


Our Subscription Department offers a complete subscription service for all magazines. pub- 
lished. No matter what your favorite magazines may be we can save you money if you place 
your order through us. You'll be pleased with both our low prices and our high quality service. 


The specially priced combinations offered below are our most popular clubs and present 
savings up to 50%. If your favorites do not appear in this advertisement, write for our 
catalog or a special money-saving quotation. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St. N.E., WASHINGTON, D. c. 


CLUB No. 141—A Good Variety CLUB No. 154—Popular Favorites 
Good Stories epee eS: ~ 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. 1 Yr. 
Mother’s Home Life 
American Poultry Journal 


‘ PAT rues. occ idvews iwc cee iiake 
PATHFINDER .. 52 Issues ’ : 
VALUE 2. aitin} ‘ : 
YOU SAVE pa . 2 YOU GAVE 25 miiciccsss- $1.75 


CLUB No. 143—Very Popular Trio CLUB No. 158—Movie Fan’s Favorite 
Screenland 


Woman's World : — Modern Romances .... ; 4 Aut 


Household Magazine ; py Woman’s World .. “re. FIVE 
PATHFINDER Household Magazine ............. 


3 PATHFINDER 
orga ds VALUE 
YOU SAVE YOU 


SAVE 


ALL True Romances ....... Tr. ALL 
FIVE See eee sat ir. = 
Woman's World 
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CLUB No. 144—For The Farm Home 


Your Choice 4 Magazines $2 


Woman’s World .. RR SS ALL 2 es 
Household Magazine ‘ FOUR Any Three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife . 1 Yr. FOR | | American Boy, 6 mo. Household Magazine, 2 yrs. 


ee 


PATHFINDER 52 Issues American Girl, 8 mo. Modern Screen; 1 yr. 


A ehbwress %s KE Amer, Fruit Grower, 2 yrs. 

Amer. Poultry Jnl., 2 yrs. 4 
rf } ee Better Homes & Gardens, : 
" , » 1 yr. < , 

YOU SAVE BS a Breeder’s Gazette, 2 yrs. Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 


Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Science and Discovery, 1 yr. 
Christian Herald, 6 mo. 


Fact Digest, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr 
rs  - — —. ie. Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 


‘ af y s H Arts Needlecraft, True Romances, 1 yr. 
CLUB No. 146—All Big Hits ( 1 Heme Arts Ne lang ol 


Silver Screen 5 Sopcast Lea Simply check the three magazines you choose and re- 

Woman’s World mer ye SS turn this offer attached to the order blank below. Maga- 
‘ zines must all go to one address. 

Household Magazine 


PATHFINDER 52 Issues 


SN Ss cg Me $3.00 USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
. 


YOU SAVE. 
PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE 
Subscription Dept.—2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
CLUB No. 150—Three You'll Like WASHINGTON, D. C. g2 


For the enclosed $ please enter my sub- 
ALL 


Screenland .......... ; fr. vanes scription to the magazines checked above. Send 
Better Homes & Gendcus rr. = peter Gin EG 4 si.evits ee to my address. 


PATHFINDER .>............. 52 issues FOR 2 
Name 


YOU SAVE 





